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UNPRECEDENTEDLY LARGE SALES OF IRON ORE 
FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Building of Steel Vessels of Higher Power—Pig Iron 


Market Quiet but Strong—Crude Steel Scarce. 

Tremendous sales of iron ore have been made during 
the past week Never be fore in the history of the trade 
have the aggregate sales been so large at this time of 
the year. Although ore shipments this vear were 33, 
071,844 tons up to Dec. 1, being 6,000,000 tons in ex 
cess of the shipments for the same period in the record 
vear of 1902, numerous furnaces are finding that they 
have not fully covered for their requirements up to 


{ } 


e opening of navigation next vear. Profiting by 
this experience, furnace interests of the central west 
have been very active in making contracts for their 
ore for 1906. Buyers of Bessemer ores are already 
experiencing much difficulty in making contracts, and 
percent of the non- 


it is estimated that about 75 

Bessemer ores have been sold. Eastern buyers are, 
however, surprising slow in coming into the market 
The willingness of furnace interests to contract at so 
early .a date furnishes: strong evidence of their confi 


prosperity of the iron busi 


lhe terrific storm of last week on the lakes was the 
nost disastrous ever experienced by vessels of modern 
construction, and has aroused much discussion as to 
1e€ building of steel vessels lhe storm 
demonstrated that the large new vessels have not suf 
ficient power of engines to make certain their ability 
to keep from going ashore during a storm of such 


great velocity of wind and long duration as that of 


last week \lready orders have been given for three 
large freighters of higher power, and this policy will 


doubtless be generally followed by ship builders. Other 


changes may be made as the result of recent experi- 


ences, but there is no danger that the building of steel 
vessels will be checked 
Damnste fs riv all te of the country tell of 
\ep Ss ir nea all parts of the country tell ol 
decreased buying of pig iron. It is rather early to at 
tribute this dullness entirely to the holiday season. A 


ore plausible reason is found in the growing belief 


that prices will advance little, if any, higher and bu 
the first quarter of 1906, are cautious about plac Ing 
ler orders Chere is, however, no evidence of 


2 1 oe ° . 
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tracts, and all users of steel making irons are exceed 
ingly busy. The car supply of the Connellsville dis 
trict is more satisfactory, and prices of coke are som 

what softer. 

lhe continued scarcity of ferro-manganese is caus 

ing much uneasiness among steel manufacturers who 
have not a supply on hand. Buyers will gladly pay 
$125 per ton, but there is none to be obtained at pres- 


ent, at any price 


There is a decided scarcity of crude steel, especi 
uly open hearth. The growing popularity of open 
hearth steel is shown in many specifications In the 


Chicago market, forging billets are quoted at a mini 


(Activity in finishéd lines continues. The Ameri 
can Bridge Co. booked orders during November for 
ore than 60,000 tons, and last week’s business in 
cluded 7,000 tons of bridge material for the Northern 
Pacific, and 2,000 for a building in Pittsburg. Owing 
to the unfavorable weather conditions, inquiries fot 


prompt shipment for buildings are not so numerous. 


Contractors who expect to erect buildings next year, 
realizing that mills are now six or eight months be 


hind on their deliveries, are preparing to place orders 
far into the future. Bids for 23,000 tons for the New 
York terminal of the Pennsylvania railway have been 
submitted, and the call for material for the New York 
Central terminal will soon be issued. Rail sales include 
an additional order of 60,000 tons from the St. Paul 


railroad, and scattering orders, making up a consider 


lhe demand tor both iron and steel bars is strong. 
On account of the high price of bar iron, which 
res from 1.85c to 2 cents per pound, many buyers 
who usually use iron are figuring on substituting 


steel. Buying of sheets has been light since the recent 


; ‘ 
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‘ 
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placed an order for 8,000 tons of structural shapes, de 
liveries to be given as quick! is p ssible he de 


al l for Tall and track suppies < mtinues exceed 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


PITTSBURG. 


Scarcity of Ferro-manganese Causes Anxiety.—Inadequate 
Supply of Open-hearth Steel. 
OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review.) 


521 PARK BUILDING, December 6$ 


With the exception of the scarcity of ferro-manganese, 


which has caused a great deal of uneasiness among manufact 


urers of steel in this district, the market during the past 


week has been featureless, prices have remained about station 
ary and aside from a few inquiries there has been little busi 
ness out of the ordinary run transacted. Either on account 
of being stocked up for needs some considerable time ahead 
or a disinclination to buy before the first of the year and not 
until after the yearly inventory has been taken, the market 


has been quiet, although no indications of weakness have 


been manifest Che usual dullness which precedes the holli- 
days for two or three weeks is on and will probably last until 
after the first of the year The only big deal which is ex 


pected most any time is that of the Steel Corporation buy 
ing for first quarter delivery. Negotiations have been under 
way for nearly a week, but as far as can be learned have not 
been consummated. 

he scarcity of ferro-manganese is a seri 
has been recognized in every quarter Importers are n 
quoting for delivery before the second half of next year and 
$125 per ton would be a minimum price could any be secured 
for immediate delivery. Several steel interests have intimated 
that unless relief appears very soon they will be compelled 
to shut down their plants on account of an inability to secure 
ferro-manganese It is understood some furnaces hav 
ready begun to use silicon spleg« in their emergence 

Another condition which has begun to confront several 
interests is the scarcity of open-hearth steel 
has already undoubtedly affected to some extent the output 
of finished shapes as some of the mills have a_ tonnage 
capacity greater than is now being turned out, the differenc 
being accounted for by their inability to get open hearth steel 
in sufficient quantities Chis condition has been making 


self felt more and more each month for the past year as co 


sumers have been specifying open hearth in preference to 
Bessemer in their contracts The scart | high pric 
of bar iron in comparison to steel has had a tendency to 


popularize the latter wherever it can be used. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is now operating 94 per cent of its 
sheet mills and 75 percent of its tin plate mills and is making 
arrangements to increase still further its capacit 

The Clairton structural mill of the Carnegie Steel Co. w 
begin active operations the latter part of the present week. 
It is now complete and has been turned over but the output 


has not been merchantable. 


Southern iron in this district is quoted at $14.50, Birming 
ham for the regular No. 2 grade. Bessemer and basic hav 
been steady at $17.25 to $17.50, valley furnaces, sales of 
2.000 tons of Bessemer being made at the latter figur: 


1,000 tons 5f gray forge for second quarter delivery was sold 
at $16.25, Pittsburg. 

Pig Iron.—There has been but little buying reported 
during the past week and but few inquiries have been re- 
ceived for Bessemer or basic although there is no indication of 
an easing in prices, the feeling being more in the direction 
of an advance should any considerab!e buying, movement be 
started. The furnaces are in most instances pretty well sold 
up into the first half of next year and have but little pig iron 
to offer for prompt delivery. The corporation | not bought 


for first quarter but negotiations have been on and a deal 


may be consummated most any tim Inquiries for foundry 
have shown a material improvement. We quot 
: 
Bessemer, Valley $17.25 to $17.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburg 8 10to 18 85 
~ 


SH0to 18 05 
S.10to 15.35 
7.10to 17.60 


l 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg l 
No. 2 Foundry. Pittsburg ] 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg ] 
Basic, Valley | 
Basic, Pittsburg I 


2D te 17 


10to 18.35 


Ferro-Manganese.—The situation regarding ferro-man 


ganese has become acute and none can be secured on new 


contract for prompt delivery at any pric Should any be 
offered $125 could easily be had and there is a strong possi 
bility that some users who are hard pressed would pay 
considerably more Reports have been heard from several 
quarters to the effect that unless there was relief from some 
quarters a few steel making plants would have to shut down 
\ttention has been directed toward the newly discovered 
Brazilian manganese ore beds and to some of inferior quality 


in California and Cuba but from indications as seen by 
selling agents no relief is promised before March 1 
Structural Material.—Conditions in regard to structu 


material have not changed, either in regard to delivery or 
prices, the mills being several months behind contracts 
Che current bookings new orde lit ed t 
cert extent, Dut this 5 een exp t l, I w be ig 
pretty well « red for nex I la 1 of con 
dit ns wh new business mu n ex ss t y 
capa of the mills from ith to month could not be 
n ' er For sever months past new cont have 
been fa 1 excess of the cap y of mills 1 the 
practically for the year and the let up t an l 1 of 
less b ness but simp f nt f req ‘ 1 
limit of capac for practi eal We « ged 
Zz OWS 

Bean nd cl s, 15 1 und 1.7 15 
1.80c; zees, 1.70c, 1.75 ngles, 1 3 tod 70 
iniversal nd if lp t 6 wider me 

Plates. ( : the I 
better vol é d wi no « g I p l 

t time 1 g pl re ( l ( v W the 
nand ind pi ( | t 
col T I Lhe Ss ir< I Opt i I It 
production of plat ) to g to 
1 cel extent ted t t] t t ¢ ean 
pen-he steel to supp e d id N I ! 
D t | taiked I pia t 
new I which are to be ¢ ed new | t of 
Mlidva S ( next ! lefir plat ve | 1 

i I 1 We 8 | te 

lank p ¢ n thick, ¢ { to 100 , 1.00 f. o. b 
mill, Pitt g. Extras ar f ws per 100 ge l 
boiler steel, 1¢ marine, A. B. M. A OX 
2X Still DOtton 2 rir box 5 p es vel 
100 in. up to 110 in. in width, not than 5c « plates 
110 to 115 wid { thar oc ex 11S ft 120 
ll now it tl Nn i cxtTa p ) » ITZ W 
I t iess tl in 25 extra Pp t 125 1 130 i t t 
50c extra; plat 130 in. W t t 1 Sr ¢ | 
3-16 in. thick, loc exts gauges 7 and 8, 15 N », 256 
( ra Five cent extra 101 es | n net 
é 1 In 30 days, and for p of d t 
States except Pacific Coast 

Rails and Track Material.—Although mills are booked 
ahead past the first half next year new orders are b f 
booked with regularity for both standard and light sections 
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another lvancs : 1 
We quote 

Fifty pounds 1 \ O 
carload lots l st soo t 
lots, $32; light 160-lb . 
2s to 45 Ibs., $27 le b 
spikes, $2 

Merchant Bars.—1] marl 
bars quoted o1 bas ac Y« 
n carload lots. 2.10c Pittsbu 
Some few s S S S 

t the dj e, 1.85c Pittsburg 
on new business. We quot 
Com! ! 1 bars, 2 Youn 
hoops, 1.85 1 < d ts } 
lots, wit re p 1 
Bessemer steel | ( 
pl ow I cult t 1.50 et 
tees under 3 6x f o. b 
ng different ( taing 
Ibs 1 ; oO 
vance 

Billets. here n extreme s 
of the large p! ncere are . 

e not Bess 
ly stré t $26.5 1 
specia st aia i 
fod quoted $27 to $28 and sheet | 
Pipes and Tubes.—Condit ¢ 
ing the past six months st 
prospect I ( 
m cl : 2 ~ ’ 
( ge re I 
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Wire and Wire Nails 
W ‘ 
¢ S190 f jobbers 
1 e 4 1 < 7 
| ‘ 1 STT Th 
fferentials to re 
: S Ouotati 
SOK s, $1.75 to $1.8 
coc: Merchant Steel.—R 
' t ket na se 
,\ 
t ve 
{ 
Muck Bar.— 
Coke. 
| 
6 
47 } 
nH) 7 
Old Material. 
Tr . 
41 
41 
46 
a | 
41 ¢ 
\A 


t $s wil e al 
t ‘ ny 
. ers <¢ d 
>1.9 [ l barb wir 
et rs ls, $2, and 


with 30c for galvanizing An 
s held at $1.65, with the usual 
carloads and less than car- 
ee b. Pittsburg, 60 days. with 
n 10 days | n and steel cut 


companies have come into the 
nt cts | ve been booked as 
t il e thet lin some cases quo 


livery. Prem 


¢ ] e been paid for prompt 
me tuture business 
c} 0 | ent fi nm caf 
; de ve ed in base 
net earth spring steel, 2.25 
| oO t I * sm Oth finished 
7 ; 2 to 2.05c., 
lb ; s been done during 
) } S l as high as $32 for 
c t e parties secured 
>» 
\ 31 
othe up a bit during 
lelivery $3.75 is the market 
; ec t] n $4 For 
ext year $3.50 to $3.75 is asked 
Se ft ¢ | the week end 
t ( rT nellsville 
’ { r ne y i 
suitable for the 
1 y good but with 
‘ h expt ence | in 
‘ | no s es ol 
‘ ( ted We quote 
Q ; Sy d ste i1isS 
p SIS t Sy 50, 
¢ ‘ Gry bt ‘ 1 sheet 
’ p § 2 ft a2! 
‘ ¢ 


\ k parties under 
) \y ne Lo 95 
Pittsburg i Phila 
t twenty acres on 
years ag It will 
| W } ng the 


Records in Newburg.—\ been 
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CHICAGO. Northe 
Ohio Strong Softener No 1 " i Tf "Oso 
Ohio Strong Softeners No 80 to 2O.30 
~ ithern ‘ V I S fh 10 1% 
> 15 » 18-6 


Severe Car Famine Confidently Expected Before Winter is emia 


i 
Over.—Foundry Stocks Extremely Low. 
OFFICE OF The /) Tra Revi at i Age ge ‘ 
N rt 
{ 
\ 





1164 MONADAOCK BuitpinG, Dec. Ls 
, , : Southern 2 Soft ; 
That ir famine of unusual proportions v be felt Southern Gray Forge 665 to 1712 
1 ] ] s T ert tt 1¢ i) ft G65 

before the close of winter, becomes more evident ea = tM d ' 
week It has been growing w S¢ n tl c t t he Jackson Co. S 6 O20: 8 1 ) | er ay 
- Alabama and Car Whe 22.65 to 23.15 

cotton crop was harvest nd reports from Bir1 Malleable Be ‘ 
ric Basic Iron 18.65 to 


the scarcity if th s tim I re 

n the last five ye s Ship1 ts D c () \ ] 
ously delayed thus far, « ig to the mild t that this 
prevailed; but any blockad« the ¢ S t by i p> . - “2 
or frost would immediately be { ved by part st Soe ( . 
page in foundry op t Che s is 5 t t ) \\ f Pitt : 
tion is emphas d by 1 unusual scarcity cars in t f b g n Is 2c 
Chi a8) district, which he tofore has not suffe 1 t :' Bars. | t ft 
extent Che ] nois Steel ¢ lacked 500 « S st week ft ) 
complete its shipments, and otl n icturers rep 1 | | 1 f 
proport short S 1) spite the ses f \ 
rolling stock this year, the railroads have been unab to } 
relieve the stringency lit is 2g is worst { l 5 
better Che outcome is not predicted, but is ¢ tly f ed | ¢ 
by local shippers { 

Trading last week was lig lines 1 t n | ‘ ‘ 
appears to be fully enveloped in what ( 8.000 t 
“holiday dullness.” The only transact 
was the purchase by Western jobb 8,006 S$ b 
plates, 8.000 tons of structural st 8 oor ‘ 
steel bars Phe Port nd (yre.) « { t ( t f 
pipe was let last week to t l ng mal p 

nd calls 1,195 tons Li ( 
mand, id we l 1 $ t t st t 

month Pig n is quiet | £ L | é 

Che inab ty to wa \ ( ( ( Ss ~ 
shapés steel bars has g tly stiff 1 t p t] 
products, and premiums as hig $5 t ‘ eely 

Bat nis tive nd at prices , , ‘ 
good busine : eekly t sacte ( l 

values easy he p | S ened S lit f l So 

ist week rd o] prices é ked f t é y { f $ 

date ¢ 

Pig Iron.—While new business has subsided to great $ 
extent. melters re Ss eag eve to rush tl] le] ry y | ( 

the contract quotas " em ticip | 

melt of iron all through this district is heavier tl evel Sheets.— 1 

before nd \ ked Dp yt ship t t! ! 

time would precip ea m f 

That many found i tin t t 

gin of st ks \ sn | t by t } { 

Detroit furnace whicl t t blas ) f , 

tor relining $ tomers I mal st ge effort C. 

to buy en ! i this market to tide t ‘ i 
dle p 1 of that sta Southern shij ; = teem 

delayed to some extent by the scarcity of b ( 

Ohio but it has not vet lp ‘ < 

} ) 

alarm [t Ss weve d ( Ss b { 

lation f iron at B n re I \ 1 \ £ ) 

s urgently needed P \ t mat ( oe 

Southern N 2 drv be offered t $14.50 S 00 2 y ‘ 
Birming! d Northern 2 Iry t $19.50 l { ) 

>20.00 cco g ft t d dé ery he ¢ y ) 

transac n m pe x the y < f \ 

contract taken by é t 000 2 

tons of cok n, { le ery t We te 2 
is follows ’ , 

Lake Superior charcoal $20.90 to 20.50 ” 


Northern Foundry N ] ‘ “ 
Northern Foundry No. 2 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern Foundry No. 3 1! tuo 10.i Quotations on ¢ 1 


December, 
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ville foundry coke sold w as $6, Chicago, it cannot this year \bout 80 percent of the ore received at Lak 
be obtained today less than $6.40 to $6.65, or $3.75 to $4 at Erie ports has been sent direct to the furnaces 
ovens Shipments by ports have been as follows for November: 
Old Material.—What might almost be termed a “dead 1904 100% 
ee Tee toe 2 
lock” exists in this market between the sellers and lag Escanaba 954,991 030,403 
~ ’ ° ae | Marquette ewe 318,200 294,040 
buyers of scrap. Arrayed on the side of mills in the beat Ashland . peaks 207,742 420,346 
. e 7 
campaign that is being waged are a number of larg Superio = : 649,809 168,827 
dealers who are sold short, and these two factors are mak Duluth ... 628,061 871,730 
rat ; . ae vO yrhare H2X2 2 b> 
ing a determined effort to force prices down Trading lw Harb . 349 649,823 
is at a standstill, neither side showing any indication of Total 2 202 of) . 
Pe ae oi Lota 3,203,060 3,341,229 
wavering in the attitude it*has taken. The snowfall of a The shipments for tl 1] I I] t 
° P a “ a i S pments ) the seasol e ween as fo ws ao 
few days ago however has stiffened the hands of sellers Nem 9 
aad 4 
and they look for considerably higher prices before the 1904 1905 
) : 1904 . 
close of winter rather than a decline Pittsburg conti Escanaba 3,500,923 5,176,385 
: ae , lodstone 2 
nues short of heavy melting steel, and is buying freely otf Mar tor 450 
’ 7 , Marquett : ; 1,500,501 >O25.25 
Western offerings. No railroad lists of importance ars \ nt vd , a #192 9,290 
: - Sniand . eee : 2,209,9, 3,400,120 
out this week. We have revised several of our prices, Superio 1,132,064 5,043,234 
and quote gross tons as follows: (RS ae 1,574,012 8,767,706 
" . e — ™ oi: anni “ t ) | «1 ire <5" = ~ 
Old Steel Rails (4 feet and over).............++..$17.25 to 17.75 Two Harb $1,509,072 7,999,149 
Old Steel Rails (less than 4 feet)........... ..+» 16.00 to 16.50 
et ee Pe savere ce (epee eeaeeeceheneunen 23.00 to 23.50 Total »0,. 860,220 332.071. 84 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspection..... ees 5; _— ae J3:97 1,044 
Heavy Melting Steel ............... en ae Che m last week 1 tl kes was in some re 
Mized Country Steel .........cee000.% i ovane See 4] ‘ , 
- : ; spects e worst ever ex] é n t the very 
For net tons we quote as follows: ; . ; te : a : 
I} 7 great vé ty of the wind, ¢ | weather and the ng du 
i ee. cee kane ee ee seu eeaeees 00 t 2 ‘ AC 
oS ee ee TTT CTRL Te f tion OF st m conditions. Unlike many the s ms, ves 
Shafting ..... <n e  -eee — ! ‘ ‘ ‘ , ' 
en DOGO FOO. 2 cccvccccceocees jenen , —— 5 Stee: « scans cates li st severely = = 
Wrought Pipe and Flues ...............- . 12 3 though there was much co! ent 1 this t, it n t be 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less......... as aates me ‘ 14 are. 9 ' a 
i he Babee dunaeceeecoouesereones peceesene an regarded as ilkely t have any important effect in chech 
No. 1 Busheling aide. as du ce : ‘ +} 14 . ‘ 1 1 ’ 1 
10. Seeécoese eeaeeeenees ns | bu ng t « S S e «ct me | ve ¢ 
ee . sees ebevesces , ™ : é ii y 
Country Sheet ...... PE ee shown that with the power the modern vessel there is 
ee ne Ce. so ecebeeceeee ‘ ms ? . ws ’ : ee 
Boller Punchings : _ s -_ we vs atp ‘& S 
Iron 3 7 , The quest f icreasing t 1) ‘ of lake ssels | 
Ones GP FMB. ccccccccsacccceces ’ 2 . : 5 
Iron Axle Turnings othe problk S suggeste: ry ‘ nt exp ces p ‘ 
COGS DOTUMGS ccccceccs ‘ i ‘< in 10.00 to 10.50 on ee — en ae ae : 
Mixed Borings, etc.............. 10.00 to 10.50 ceiving careful attention Irom ship builders. Some m 
Machine Shop Turnings .. ; cen 11.75 to 12.25 cations oft pl ns of construction will doubtless result 
Railroad Malleable ......... sevees . 15.00 to 15.50 Pi ry ical 7 . 
Agricultural Malleable . bdbedt sdscaccesees BO OF Bane ig Iron.—The dimun nin buying noted jiast week 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap... ee tase ~-- 12.00 to 12.50 continues. but there are sions of w | c Rath hn 
Old Iron Splice Bars............-++:. ae ae™ 0.00 ho 20.50 panigetey wet Chere & a . ales wre WEA buy- 
ti ers nd sellers seem t e content to wait de , P . 
bef t f 1 ery fat to the futu 
CLEVELAND. ' : S ther 
5 growing opi 1 tl I ri \ t lvance 
. m f 1 $18.00 for N 2 f | d that 
Tremendous Sales of Ore.—New Record for Shipments. y 
: : $14.50 W be the limit for N 2 nd in t h 
Pig Iron Quiet. ’ li : 
} } },! + } ] Sry fe\y \ " 
OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review | W m POssIbDiK $15.00 : . 
BROWNING BUILDING, December 7 d y at some ¢ Ihio lurnaces, ni rly I] pi , e asking 
Iron Ore.—Very heavy sales of iron ore have been made that price, at which some sales have been made bot 
during the past week. All of the choice Bessemer ores prompt shipment and for delivery in the second and third 
have been sold, and there is such a scarcity of Bessemer quarters of next uN Deliver of coke have improved 
ores that buyers are finding it difficult to place their or and prices are somewhat softer, furnace coke being quoted 
ders. Furnace interests in the central west have shown at $3.00 and foundry grades at $3.50 and $3.75. We quot 
their confidence in the future by coming into the market f. o. b. Cleveland as follows 
promptly and making contracts for very large tonnages, an $18 35 to 18.85 
. <se 2 Sao to 15.) 
but eastern buyers have been surprisingly slow and it seems No. 1 Foundry 18.50 to 18.00 
x ° ty No. 2 Foundry 18 00 to 18.85 
1] 1 1 . 
certain that many of them will find when they come into the No 3 Foundry 17.50 to 18.00 
. ‘ . ” Southe 7.85 S..) 
market that there is nothing but low grade ores to be had. While ek — - 3 85 = 7 35 
the non-Bessemer ores have not sold as rapidly as the Bes Gray Forge, Southern 15.85 to 16,35 
: Lake Superior charcoal 14.00 to 19.50 


mer, the buying has been brisk, about 75 percent of all f 
sale having been taken, and there will be little unsold ore Finished Material. ers of bar iron in Ohio are ad- 


within a few days. The shipm«e nts of ore from upper lake aaher. my » the new quotation of 2 cents per pound, 
ports for November were 3,341,229 tons, an increase of and some sales have been made at that pr Ind A 
138,168 tons as compared with November, 1904. For the mills, however, are selling at 1.55 Car n s 
season to Dec. 1, the shipments were 33,071,844 tons in who are now tl princip users Of | ! . guring 
1905, an increase of 12,211,624 tons over the season of 1904 on large tonnages for the second half of next In 
to Dec. 1. The shipments after Dec. 1 last year were 366, spite of recent predictions that the price of steel bars will 
371 tons and, if that much is moved this month, the total be advanced, it is not generally believed that this will be 
record for the year, including rail shipments, which usually don ecent adv 1 the p ol eets has Pp 
amount t6 about 500,000 tons, will exceed the record ye I tl ! t ‘ s the ket ] ' 
of 1902 by about 6,000,000 In spite ot this remarkabl , ery u 1 ne tl past eel Che den 1 i ct 


cord for 1905, there are not a few furnaces which are i1 


danger of not having enough ore to meet their requir« urgent f prompt shipr t ; ; conditions we 
become less fav ble for outside construction. there 


ments up to the beginning of navigation next year Che eC 1€ 
. - . . - a 1 . - ‘ vide or _ nell nts at 
U. S. Steel Corporation has shipped about 18,000,000 tons general disposition to provide for the requirements tot 
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1906. Orders for structural material placed as long ago 
as last June have not been filled, and builders who expect 
to use structural material next summer are already placing 
orders for their requirements 
Old Materials.—There has been less buying during the 
past week than for some time past, doubtless due to. th 
Thanksgiving lull in business, and prices are unchang 
Heavy melting steel continues in good demand. We quote, 


Cleveland delivery, as tollows: 


Old Iron rails ; $25.00 to 26. 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet = 16.00 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet 17.00 to 18.00 
Old car wheels 17 00 to 17.50 
Steel boiler plate 14.00 to 15 00 
Steel axles 20 00 to 21 uo 
Malleable iron (railroad) 16 00 to 17.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural 15 00 to 16.40 
Heavy steel 17.00 to 17.50 


We quote as follows, net tons: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought ' 1 
No 1 busheling 1 
No. 1 machine cast : 1 


7.50 to 18.00 


Iron axles 2? 5O to 23.50 
Axle turnings ; 11 Wto 12.50 
Wrought turnings (free from cast) 11.00 to 12 00 
Grate bars 9 Oto 9 WO 
Pipes and flues 13.00 to 14.00 
Tank iron 11.00 to 11.50 
Hoop and band iron 8 Wto 9.00 
Sheet iron 7.00to 8 00 
Wrought drillings ‘ 11 00 to 12 00 
Stove plate 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings 8 to 9.50 


CINCINNATI. 


General Belief Is That Waiting Period Now Confronts The 
Trade.—Business Is Light. 
Pig Iron.—There is no change to be noted in the market 


the past week, « n prices or volume of business. In 
jury ] s bes ! ) tant nd sel lg gents ] ve I le 
but little eff t I tt ct le rs It S§ the gen il be el 


that a waiting period now confronts the trade with buyers 


we sup] | l s s ] S ia ihead S they < 
to go t the present An siol buyer has sounded 
the situation with a view t btaining quotations on bus 
iness the s 1] next year, but h instances 
the buyer has stated that quotations than those now 
uling Ww 1 hay t b le to , buving f the 
second half of next y: 


foundry as 1 th $14.50 ked by 1 y t! 
leadit { luce | 1 s it is estimated that 
some st tly St tive 1 | s be 1 ort ed it dS! 00 ! 
N > ‘ 1 ; + ¢ +4 

Oo. 2 toundry 1 ) uling prices in southern 
Ohio € 31 = t $18.00 with n e tur es I ge al 
$18.00 than those offering to book business at $17.50. Theré 
s but little doing in grey forge and silvery irons with q 
tations uncl ed. As e consumers e « gi 
( ( t { 1 | ri est t t p té 
s} pn nrs } 1 ‘ but é é ‘ consum é 
who has ‘ t ‘ S D mb quot 
t o!1 pI | \ Gen l foundry t l 
< , ‘ 1 th, f ‘ f bus 
tit < ( S \ t] ru ( ‘ 

ire apprehensions that with the advent of winter conditions 
the a ment < ke to tur! ces in the ) th W he in 
t ed wit nd vy ] tan istance where sevé Tu 

" } ‘ | +} ‘ + 1 s* 
naces e t 1 W stoppage of coke supply by 
easor t he “ h the yk ) S P ted 
retus ‘ t 7 ‘ n ting ‘ 
which the furnaces are situated 
Southern Foundry No. 1 $17 2% tol 5 
Southern Foundry No. 2 16 75 to 17.25 
-"outhern Foundry No. 3 16 25 to 16 75 
Southern Foundry No. 4 15.75 to 16.25 


-“outhern Foundry No. 1, soft ] 
Southern Foundry No. 2. soft 1 
Gray Forge 15 


Northern Foundry No. 1 


Northern Foundry No. 2 18 65 to 19.1 
Northern Foundry No. 3 18.15 to 15.05 
Jackson County Silvery, 8 percent 20 to 20.65 
Southern Charcoal 19 to 20.2 





“Ww 


Finished Material I 1 ket tinues strong with 
reasing d ty getting mill pments forward 
espe \ st ! ron is strong and 
ng wit! ported this week. Bar 


iron is quoted at 1.8 teel | t 1.63c, half extras with 
dealers quoting 1.8 it oF store Gal- 
vanized steets No. 10 N ts are 2.48c. We 
quote black sheets, No. z t 2.3 1 ots of 500 bun 
dles Black sheets out of store e selling as follows 
No. 28, 2.75c; No. 27, 2.65c; No. 16, 2.25¢c; No. 14, 2.15¢; 
No. 12, 2.05« Tank plates are firm and sell out of store 


at 2c for %-1in. and 2.10c for 3-16, Nos. 8 and 10. Beams 


d channels are qu ted at 2.25c to 2.50c from stock and 
ngles at 2c to 2.05c f base sizes 

In me int pipe the situation is unchanged and demand 
is fairly tive. Mills are slow to furnish some of the larger 
sizes while the shipments on some of the smaller sizes are 
fairly good. Independent mills appear to be gradually get 


ting closer to the schedule of the leading interests. We 


MERCHANT PIPS. 


(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed 
Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black Galv. Black. Galv. 


Percent. Percent Percent. Percent. 
% and % inches ........ 69.7 53.7 67.2 51.2 
% and % inches .......:; 737 617 712 50.2 
M to 6 inches ....cseseees 77.7 677 757 65.7 
7 to 12 GRERED cccccccces . 12.7 57.7 7 55 2 


Coke.—There has been some lessening of the strain in 


coke market in the recent past, and from the Connellsville 
district the cat supply has been more sat Stactory and de 

veries 1 rices rel 1 unchanged Prices at 
the vat is coke-producing district ire as follows 


+Wise County, Va. Furnace Coke prompt shipment. § 3.00 to 3.25 per ton 
Wise County, Va. Foundry Coke prompt shipment 4.00 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke on contracts 

Pocahontas Foundry Coke on contracts 


Connellsville Furnace Coke prompt shipment 3.00to 3.25 per ton 
Connellsville Foundry Coke prompt shipment 3.80 to 4.25 per ton 
New River Foundry Coke on contracts or prompt ship't 3 75 per ton 
New River Furnac : Coke, prompt shipment 3 00 per ton 


+ Wise County, Va., Coke on Furnace contracts is sold mainly on a sliding 
scale basis for pig iron prices on the following basis: $1.65 per ton on 
i plus lf percent of the advance on pig iron above $9.00 





al.—_The market is strong with an advancing 


Old Materi 


tendency, and lescriptions are firmly held. We quote 


Old No. t railroad wrought, net tons $17.50 to 18.00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 14.00 to 14 
Old iron raila, gross tons 24 Oto 3 WO 
Old steel rails, gross tons 16 SO to 17.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons 17.50 to 18.00 
Old iron axles, net tons 238 Oto 24.00 
Stove plate. net tons 10 SO te 11.00 
Wrought turnings, net tons 11.00 to 12 00 
Cast borings, net tons 9 Oto 8 
Car wheels, net tons 16.50 to 17.00 


NEW YORK. 
Less Activity in Pig Iron but Strong Tone Continues— 


More Sales of Structural Steel and Rails. 


FFICR OF The /ren Trade Rewew, } 
R mM 1815, N 10 Na au St., December 7. 5 


Pig Iron.—Sa! bee paratvely light during 
the past k, but t not be lue to any appre 
‘ ket is as strong 
1 ’ vard. Ci mers 
I 
t now seem to 
t ned to haggle about 
being whet the supply can be 


gle requirement 
] : moO tons ot basi 


United States Steel Corporation for the 
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loc il 


urgent 


‘nt to agents 


keep 


occupied for 
‘ 4 machinery firm in New York state boug!] 


of No. 2 plain from a New York furnace, and another 


about 


t  } 


in ft » secure lots custom 


stray 


it 300 tons 


rs 


placed an order for 500 tons of 2 to 3 percent silicon iron 
Another purchase involved 1,200 tons of No. 2 Pennsylvania, 


several transactions in Virginia grades were reported 


and 


J he (x ne ral Electric Co placed an ofr! der for {00 tons 


of 2.50 to 3 percent. New York iron and pipe foundries 
have taken considerable additional tonnag Consumers 
who placed heavy orders some time ago are calling for 


“hurry up” shipment and inquiries for future delivery con 


tinue to worry producers’ representatives who are not per 


mitted to sell. The scarcity of ferro-manganese and 
spiegel is so great as to constitute a veritable famine. The 


following are prices at tidewater 
Northern No. 1 Foundry 
Jo. 2 Foundry 


$18 75 to 19.25 
18.00 to 18.75 


2 Plain 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Southern Foundry 18.75 
Na. 2 Southern Foundry 18.00 


17.25 to 18.00 


. 8 Southern Foundry 
17.00 to 17.25 


o. 4 Foundry ; = 
Pig Iron Certificates.—Trading in pig iron certificates o 
the New York P: 


l 


I 


SK 


oduce Exchange has not been very bri 


There have been some price changes but few sales, 
foundry grades ruling a shade lower. A sale of 200 tons 
of the regular classification for December delivery was 
made at $17.20, and a 1o0o-ton lot of foundry for January 
delivery was sold at $17.25 \ few other transactions wer 
reported during the week. Foundry iron warrants follow 
Bid Asked 
November 17.00 17.50 
December 17.00 17.50 
january 17.30 17.50 
February 17.10 17.75 
March 17.20 17.75 


- 
I 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished pri 


ducts continues to be active in spite of the heavy trans 
actions which are already taxing the capacity of the mills 
Considerable new business developed in both structur 
shapes and rails. The American Bridge Co. booked orders 
during the month of November for well over 60,000 tons 
of material and reports the biggest year up-to-date the 
history of the company. The various plants are turning 
out more than they ever have done before and the capacity 
has not yet reached its limit [he week’s business in 
cludes 7,000 tons of bridge matertal for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and 2,000 tons for a building in Pittsburg 
The inquiries for new uldings are experiencing the usual 
seasonal lull and is not expected to resume its former 
strength until February, but the tonnage which st re 
mains to be placed before the end of the year is consid 
able. Including material for railroad construction fully 
150,000 tons of live market business which should be 
settled before Jan I is in sight Bids for 23,000 tons 
for the New York terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were submitted last week and the call for material for the 
New York Central terminal will be issued before the end 
of the year. Plate business is in a satisfactory condition 
and independent makers are beginning to desire an ad 
vance, something which they steadfastly opposed until 
two weeks ago. The local demand for plates in the build 
ing trade depends largely upon the delivery of shapes and 
there is some anxiety st the tentative strike now on will 
cause buyers to put off purchases until late in the 
season. Bat n s been fair demand and sheets art 
more active 

The following are prices at tidewater Angles, 3 to 6 
in. x 4% 1n. and heavier, 1.84'%c; beams, 3 to 15 in., 1.84% 
sees, 3 xX in. and heavier, 1.89'4« plates, carloads, tank 
1.74%c; flange, 1.84%c; marine nd ordinary fire box, 
1.94%c; refined iron bars, 1.84 oft steel bars, 164Y%c 


“¥ 


Ni 


ADE REVIEW December, 7, 


1905 


to 1.79c; sheets in carload lots New York, black, 2.40: 

Old Materials —The local situation has undergon “ 
changes during the week, prices being strong throughout 
the list. Holders seem to have faith in an early advance 
and are willing to abide their time for the sake of an 
additional profit. Most of the shipments are on old con 
tracts and are largely heavy steel scrap for charging. Of 
the latter classification 200 tons were reported sold at 
$18.00 delivered at an eastern Pennsylvania mill. Of 


and ther 
The 


wrought railroad scrap 750 tons were disposed of 


also changed hands 


prt 


are rumors tha 250 tons more 


ximately 


t 
p 


following S tidewater a 
£21.00 to 22 00 
15.50 to 16.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
23.00 to 24.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
24.00 to 25.00 
19.00 to 19.50 
15.50 to 16.00 
20.00 to 21.00 
15.50 to 19.00 
14.00 to 15.00 
10.00 to 10.25 
14.50 to 15.50 


Old iron rails 

Old stee! rails, long lengths 
Old steel rails, short pieces 
Relaying rails 

Old car wheels 

Old iron car axles 

Old steel car axles 

Heavy melting steel scrap 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 
Iron track scrap 

Wrought pipe 

Cast borings 

Wrought turnings 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Market Quiet, but Without any Indications of Weak- 


ness.—Heavy Demand for Bar Iron. 


1) ~ 
Pig Iron.—The past week has bi unev 
developments of importance: e concerned. P : 
main 1 1 practically stationary nd the prospects 
t] continuing without any very mark ems 
stronger than it did a rt time ag Now that t 
nace men ki ust what they will | to pay 
ore and thetrr ike ¢ ey can x prices wit t< S 
nce ft reas ble profits, and present figures, if mar 
judge by the 1 lucers’ course e entirely satis t t 
them All ] ns ‘ irs< kely to be ys bh 
a very stormy and cold winté but f g p 1 
weather | been s n nd the he ys 
that the gens disp sit n to let w ‘ 
and not bother t n bout the future tud 
s helped by the fact Pa . 
up fe t] rst quarter of root 14 + ¢ le1 
light, as compared with the s] fe weeks 
still large enough to make it necess to turn ¢« y 
custom 5 e basis t the n ket is s S185 ; p 
7 , sted 7 
2X foundry, and prices n re quoted as fe WV 
No 1X Foundry £19.00 to 19.25 
No. 2X Foundry 18.50 to 18.75 
No. 2 Plain 18.00 to 18.25 
Standard Gray Forge 16.50 to 7.00 
Basi 17.75 to 18.25 
Low Phosphorus 24.00 to 24.50 
Southern No. 2X, rai 18.00 to 18.50 
Southern No, 2X, dock 18 50 to 18.75 
Old Material.—The market f steel scrap continues 
rood. but the demand 1 the ing mulls not 
urge t. thought fair ness is being done | tends 
f prices is still upwards, though no very marked cl £ 
has occured Che following pri may be q ed 
Old stee! rails $1* ) to 18.50 
No. 1 steel scrap 18.00 to 15.30 
Old steel axles 21.50 to 22.00 
Old iron ax es ® (Oto 28 50 
Old iron rails "3.00 to 24.00 
Old car wheels 17.50 to 18 00 
Choice serap, R. R. No. | Wrought 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 yard scrap 20.00 to 21.00 
Machinery scrap 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus scrap 22.00 to 23.00 
Wrought iron pipe 16.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap le A tol 00 
No.2 forge fire scrap, ordinary 13.25 to 13.45 
Wrought turnings 15 00 to 15 50 
Axle turnings, heavy 15. » 15.90 
Cast borings 10.50 to 11.25 
Stove plate 13.235 to 13.4 
ini i ‘ ] nnbhod P 
Finished Material.—No change is to b B 
is reported as growing steadily in demand, while thi s 
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material, ete., are, it is need The Metal Market. 
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Pig Tin.—Under the influence of the powerful bull move 
- _— see ment ab l, tin | ntinued it pward movement It 
BIRMINGHAM. ¢ t month wil 
be ever eavier than in Nov lay’s quotations follow 
- $55 35.16 L) b j t J 1 

Increased Production of Iron, Steel, Coal and Coke.— 
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WHOLESOME CONSERVATISM. 

Thoughtful producers and consumers of pig iron 
are asking themselves whether it will be possible to 
avert that which everyone fears, the threatened “run- 
away” market. For weeks past powerful interests 
have taken turns sitting on the safety valve, and 
everybody seems determined to keep prices down to 
a reasonable level. This desire on the part of pro- 
ducers to look beyond immediate profits is most hope- 
ful of the future, and shows that the trade, individ- 
ually as well as collectively, has learned a valuable les 
son from the industrial crises of the past. A run- 
away market is invariably followed by a correspond- 
ing reaction, and the reaction pulls down more than 
the boom builds up. 

Considering the enormous demand for pig iron of 
all grades andthe visible supply, prices have been re- 
markably steady. Consumption has increased very 
greatly during the past few months and production 
is and has been for weeks at the top notch. It seems 
unlikely that the actual consuming demand in either 


the foundry or steel-making industries will be less. 


urgent until next spring at the earliest, and the ques- 
tion whether the present rate of production can be 
maintained is a very serious one. Weather condi- 
tions during the past two months have been excep- 
tionally favorable and can not be expected to continue 
indefinitely. Nor are the transportation difficulties 
likely to be less during the severe weather which is 
now at hand. Plans are on foot to increase. productive 
capacity, but, as we stated last week, an increase of 
more than 800,000 tons in annual capacity between the 
present and June I cannot be expected and very few 
new stacks will be in operation this winter. 


eo —————— 
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What, then, is to prevent the pell-mell scramble for 
iron which every one fears? The very desire of those 
most concerned to prevent an undue rise in pressure 
is the most hopeful agent and one which will in all 
probability prove sufficient for every emergency. 
Consumers feel that they will not be left in the lurch 
and producers have shown their intention to “ease 
off” when danger threatens so as to distribute more 
evenly the pressure which is the result of exceed- 
ingly prosperous times. “In times of boom prepare 
for a slump,” is the rule of action, and who shall say 
that this wholesome policy will not preserve the in- 
dustrial ship upon an even keel and prevent that sud- 
den descent from the crest of the wave to the hol- 
low of despair which in the past has strewn the shores 


with so many disastrous wrecks? 


REGULATION NOT NECESSARILY REDCUDTION. 

President Theodore Roosevelt is the last man in 
the United States who should be charged with double 
dealing or failure to stare facts squarely in the face, 
yet something of such a charge runs through many 
of the daily newspaper comments on his recent de- 
claration to railroad employes that railroad rate 
legislation would not necessarily mean lower wages 
or even a decrease in the general average of freight 
receipts. These commentators profess inability to 
see how the proposed Federal interference can be 
effective without decreasing the revenue of the rail- 
roads. Mr. Roosevelt, while conservative, has been 
sufficiently explicit in his statements as to what he 
desired to accomplish by the proposed legislation: an 
elimination of discriminations in general rates 
and of abuses in private cars and terminal railroads. 

As to discriminations, it is obvious mathematically, 
that to make equal two numbers which are unequal, 
three procedures are possible; to increase the smaller 
number, to decrease the larger, or to change both 
numbers. Discriminations can be eliminated, there- 
fore, without lowering the average. 

The matter of private cars and terminal railroads 
will doubtless be found to be a much more important 
one than that of discrimination in general rates. It 
was not necessary that Mr. Roosevelt should have 
explicitly stated the relative importance of all the 
various results desired to be accomplished. It would 
be absurd to expect any such thing. 

Early this year The Iron Trade Review pointed 
out that there were remedies at hand in existing legis- 
lation to correct the abuses in connection with ter- 
minal railroads to a much greater extent than was 
being done by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had clearly not used due diligence in the mat- 
ter. With the well known facility shown by capital 
to quibble over details and ignore fundamental prin- 
ciples when its rights appear to be jeopardized, the 
railroad representatives have opposed the suggested 
legislation on the ground that the present Interstate 


Commerce Commission shows that the proposed 
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powers should not be lodged with any commission of 
such nature. Mr. Roosevelt has been working for a 
principle, and if a proposed detail in the working out 
of that principle should be shown as not feasible, it 
should mean merely that the detail should be changed 
and not that the principle should be abandoned. 

The eradication of the evils connected with the 
operation of terminal railroads being one of the im- 
portant objects of the proposed Federal legislation, 
it is obvious that the correction will not be attended 
by lesser receipts by the railroads. For instance, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last year inves- 
tigated certain terminal railroads at Chicago, and 
declared certain practices in that connection entirely 
illegal. The commission was powerless to decree 
how the abuses uncovered should be removed. A 
somewhat curious action was taken in the matter of 
coke by the parties interested. The commission 
found a general rate of $2.65 on coke from the Con- 
nellsville region to Chicago, with a division of 70 
cents to the terminal railroads, which division was 
grossly excessive. The change made was to abolish 
the excessive division, and reduce the rate on “fur- 
nace” coke to $2.35, “foundry” coke remaining at 
$2.65. The reduction of 30 cents was much less than 
the excess above a reasonable division in the 70-cent 
division, so that the railroads are now receiving more 
money for hauling coke than they did before. In so 
far as the abuse has been corrected, it has been cor- 
rected to the pecuniary benefit of the railroads, and 
the case was one which could well have been cited in 
point to the railroad employes who recently com- 
plained to the President, although it is manifest it 
would hardly have been in keeping for the President 
himself to have been so explicit as to cite it. 

That the operation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is both slow and defective, is well shown 
by this instance. The practice which was declared 
illegal by the decision of last November has been 
corrected, as to the letter, but another abuse has been 
brought in. It is not right that “foundry” coke 
should be defined by the railroads as coke which a 
foundry uses, and “furnace” coke as coke which a 
furnace uses, since foundries use some coke which 
the trade calls furnace coke, yet when they use it they 
must pay 30 cents more freight than a furnace would. 
It is now in the province of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate the new abuse created by 
the elimination of the old abuse. Because the com- 
mission has not the power to decree the specific man- 
ner in which abuses should be corrected it can be 
chased over all out of doors until its members die of 
old age. This is the objection to the present law, but 
the objection of The Iron Trade Review to the com- 
mission itself as expressed early this year is that it 
is too slow. Its investigation at Chicago was held in 
May of last year. The decision was not rendered 
until November. The railroads took comparatively 
prompt action, and since then the Commission does 
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not seem to have done anything towards investigat- 
ing the new abuse introduced. It is a very easy chase 
for the railroads. 





THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS. 

The tendency in recent years to’ place successful men 
of large business affairs in positions of great political 
responsibility, especially as-legislators, has resulted in 
obtaining the services of men of high character whose 
judgment concerning legislation affecting business in- 
terests has been most valuable. No man in the history 
of the United States arose so rapidly to great power 
in legislation as did the late Senator Hanna, who 
entered public life after he was 50 years of age. Ina 
recent account of the memorable senatorial fight in 
1881, in Pennsylvania, Col. A. K. McClure, the veteran 
journalist, speaks of the candidacy of Henry W. Oliver 
of Pittsburg. Col. McClure says that he doubts wheth- 
er any business man of Mr. Oliver’s years in the 
state of Pennsylvania more thoroughly understood the 
great and varied interests of the commonwealth and 
how to give them the most practical and certain devel- 
opment; but when Mr. Oliver’s name was mentioned 
in connection with the senatorship, he was denounced 
as wholly inexperienced in public life, and the inde- 
pendents in their address to the public said that “Why 
one so obscure should have been selected to represent 
the state is not for us to explain.” A bitter contest 
followed, and, although Mr. Oliver had the majority 
of his own party in the legislature, he withdrew his 
name when he found that he was an obstacle to party 
unity. A man by the name of John I. Mitchell was 
elected to the senate. Although Mr. Mitchell is now 
practically forgotten by the people of this country, 
Mr. Oliver’s name will be forever connected with some 
of the most important industries of the country. That 
he would have been of vastly more service to his 
state and the country than was Mr. Mitchell, cannot be 
for a moment doubted. 

We refer to these reminiscences of Col. McClure 
to show that a few years ago there was less appre- 
ciation of the business man in politics than there is 
today. If a man of Mr.~Oliver’s masterful ability 
were named in connection with the senatorship today 
we do not believe that there would be the opposition 
of twenty or thirty years ago. As this great country 
of ours has developed, the manufacturing interests 
have become tremendous and the importance of hav- 
ing in the councils of the nation men who have inti- 
mate knowledge of industrial problems is more fully 
realized. The idea that in order to be a legislator a 
man must be an orator or at least a lawyer is not so 
generally accepted, and while we do not believe that 
the day of oratory has passed, or that the lawyer 
will ever be insignificant in the legislative halls, we are 
of the opinion that more and more preference will 
be given to men whose grasp of business affairs equips 
them to legislate on subjects of vital importance to 
the business interests of the country. 
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Industrial Stocks Net Heavy Advances. 


‘ 

: [he stock market of the past week was erratic and uncet by the following stocks of this class; Allis Chalmers 4%: 
tain in the extreme. Dealing was not so heavy as for som: Amer’an Car & Fdy. 4; At n Locomotive 2034; Amer 
time past and net changes except in a few instances were in can Locomotive preferred 534; New York Air Brake 12 
significant The governmental investigation of insurance Pressed Steel Car 8 Republic Iron & Steel mmon, 1 
companies bore fruit in the retirement of two figures promin preferred 20; Railw Steel Springs, con n, I p 
ent in that field and attracted its due share of attention ferred 1314; Tennessee Coal & Iron 3534; and U. S. I 
Several millions of gold were secured in New York for ex Pipe 10 The st tocks more than held their ov 
portation to Mexico and call money late in the week went many others have gained [he iron and steel stocks have 
to nine per cent. The continuance of the Russian disorders certainly reflected in their selling prices the unprecedented 
with no prospect of immediate improvement sent the securities ctivity and prosperity of the industry 1 this ( 
vf that troubled nation to the lowest point since the Turkish hindering influences in the way of tight money rates, disap 
war of 1877 and brought speculation as to its financial pointing bank statements week after week, transportation dif 
future. Not in the darkest days of its war with Japan we: ficulties and uncertain conditions in Europe 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 








Closing Quota ‘ boning Changes Date of 1905 Par Capital 
tion Nov. 25 Dec. 2 a Ann. Meet. Value | Outstanding Basi Being | Date Last 
: aSIS | Paid | Div. De 
Allis-Chalmers Co Se : : 20 19! — ¥ Sept 100 19,820,000 
Allis-Chalmers preferred what 2 62 - 100 16,150,000 Tcum Feb., 1904 
American Can.... ceca ; ‘ 9 y Feb 100 41.233. 800 
American Can preferred nw: area “0% 70 by 100 7cum »Q Oct.. 1905 
American Car and Foundry oy! 10%, June 29 100) May. 1905 
American Car and Foundry preferred y203 1004 100 in.ec iQ Oct.. 1904 
American Locomotive - aA Hig 71 1% Oct 17 100 25, 000.000 
American Locomotive preferred 117 117 100 °4 100.000 7cum 7Q Oct.. 1905 
American Shipbuilding o4 ob! +1 Oct 4 1M 7.600.000 rl 4Q Dec.. 1905 
American Shipbuilding preferred 04 104% 100 7 -000.000 in Q Oct.. 1905 
American Steel Foundries. 12 1S Oct 3 100 17. 700.008 
American Steel Foundries preferred os 45% 4549 100 17,700,000 6cum Aug., 1904 
Barney & Smith 18 1s June f 100 1.000.000 June. 1893 
Barney & Smith preferred owe 178 25 3 100 ©'500.000 Scum 8 Q Dec.. 1905 
Bethlehem Steel ... 30! M4 +4 Apri 4 100 15.000.000 
Bethlehem Steel preferred BY 16 v1 2 100 15,000,000 Tn. 7Q Nov., 1905 
Bullock Electric preferred ji4 1l4 Oct 1 100 1.000.000 6 6Q Oct.. 1905 
- Cambria Steel . nadia 28 zs - 5 March 21 0 45.000 .004 6 38.A Aug.. 1905 
Cambria Iron brat : ‘ 49'4 49 — 4 7D 8 468.000 4 iS.A Oct... 1905 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 4544 45% 1 Oct 16 100 30. 132.0 7 Apr., 1902 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Eng. Bldg. Co 25 et) May 2% 1M 6.098.000 5 Nov..1902 
Crucible Steel é F 13 13 Oct 18 100 25,000,000 
Crucible Steel preferred 67% 6s mn % 1) 25,.000.000 7 cum Sept., 903 
Empire Steel 6 6 Feb 4 10x 2 281 4K 
Empire Steel preferred 35 35 100 2 500.000 6cum Ss A Jan., 1901 
Fay & Egan 90 WO Feb 21 100 1.000.000 5 »Q Nov..105 
Fay & Egan preferred... 120 120 1M 1,000.00 cum iQ Nov. .4055 
General Electric . 18s 184 4 May 9 100 48256, 05¢ s gq Oct.. 1905 
International Pump . 28 2 June t 100 12. 262.500 ) July. 1005 
International Pump preferred. . R2 RY 100 SNS CM m 6Q Nov. .1% 
Lackawanna Steel 79 79% March § Li 34.971,400 
Lake Superior Corporation 17 li 10 40).000,000 
Niles-Bement-Pond : 121 121 Feb 1 100 5 (0) OOM) ‘ 6Q Sept. 1905 
Niles-Bement-Pond preferred 103 103 1K 2.000006 cum 6Q Nov., 16 
Otis Elevator Co 62 62 March 20 100 6,350,300 >A Apr., 1905 
Otis Elevator Co. preferred 197 107 100 5 580 SAK) én 6Q Oct... 1905 
Pittsburg Coal Co 14 13 Feb. 11 100 30 135.000 
Pittsburg Coal preferred. ... 54 a4 } ; 10 30.716.204 Apr., 1905 
Pressed Stee! Car ms oh tI Feb 15 1) 12,500,000 Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car preferred... ; She wy t 100) 12,500,000 in.c 7O Nov., 1805 
Pullman Palace Car ..... 252 250) 2 Oct 19 100 74. 000.000 4 SQ N 1905 
Railway Steel Spring 5s HL 2 March 2 100 13.500.000 4S. A Oct, 1905 
Railway Stee! Spring preferred 10544 103 ~—| 10K 13.500.000 jcun Q De 1905 
Republic Iron & Steel : 27 33 TT Oct Is 100 27 B20 
Republic Iron & Steel preferred ay 34 14 +454 100 20 852.000 7cum TO n., 1% 
Sloss-Shefftield. aii 87 SY +1 March 15 100 7 500.000 ) tg Oct., 1905 
Sloss Sheffield preferred 113 114% 1% 100 6.700.000 in.e 7Q Oct., 1905 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . 112 123% +l May 100 2? 552,800 $Q Nov., 1905 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 3814 1156 3 June 28 1) 12.500.000 De 1905 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry preferred 9814 4 100 12.5000 in.c i Ly 1905 
U. 8. Steel ete 38 6 i Apr i 100 08 302 500 Ly 1903 
U. 8. Steel preferred ; 10434 10 l 100 4). ONT 10K cun Q N 1905 
U. 8. Steel 5's Wy Ye ‘ 10) 463.798 00K ) N 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 493, 49 4 Sept. 19 100 8 641,600 
Westinghouse Electric 174 4 June 2s ”) 1) 996.350 10 10 Q Oct., 1905 
Westinghouse Air Brake 157 Loi Oct } 30 10.900 .450 0 20 O Oct., 1905 
Russian securities looked upon with such suspicion and the The Ashton Val Co. | declared an extra dividend of 
doubt is now expressed as to whether $50,000,000 in short I percent payable Di 15 
term notes held by German financiers and soon to maturé Che Fort Wayne | St ( i \\ Ind S 
can be paid. On the other hand the English allotment of the ncreased it pital stock to $25,006 
new Japanese four per cent loan was oversubscribed twenty Phe Railv ot opring § W bed t 
five times. In the industrial field Southern iron and steel Latrobe Steel Co. is issuing $4,500,000 five percent 15-year 
stocks continued their remarkable advance started weeks 
ago, and marked up increases of good proportions Iron. steel The Safety Car Heating & Lichtine 
and allied securities generally have been the subject of ad egular quarterly dividend of 2 | t! ' 
vances for some months past; this has come gradually, in dend of 1 percent, pay bh] lec. 22 
some cases so much so as to be scarcely noticeable, but th Pulls n Company's gross ¢ ' R mn +} { --@ the 
net gain has been very material. During the months of Sep showed increases ranging from 5 to Io pet tn ver 
tember, October and November increases were made and held the same period last year. 
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the directors the Westinghouse PERSONAL. 


) vot the question D1 <1 , , 
7 Si " { ) \ nd party, w have been visiting 
) 1 irom DVD 13 to ' 1 ’ j 
t eastern iron centers of the United Stat ve returned 
‘ ley na ; | 
St I £ rp idy ( 1 rum 
oe oe nergy or a a I St s been made general superintendeht 
| ' ‘ : i | ‘ ‘ ' ‘ { 7 . 
, ; } it { “ : ed n extensive 
S \ ) y \ 
, { st P 
T 1 to be w 
. Bed ) be ippointed manage f the Pitts 
; tans f | ter M t the U. S. Metal & Mfg. Co., taking 
3 | N. ¥ vidend IO p e | Caton, resigned 


} Ner ne A lend u lar 1 ' 1 ] | 
\ Dp di nd was declared T \ xe S ly in London, has removed to 
o xp l t of pet elgiut Il the rt es of Julian Kennedy 
: ' 
ad t t é w ( \ 2 Ru | gres, Bri ‘ 


& fo ( 1 ot ved to the ices t the company to 
(Sp telegram. ) the 19 rf Primity Bldg |. Broadway, New 
; ‘ \f | R 
: wr a j nes - +] Lloffmat j 1] | | | 
i i 1 ting t the ri ri tio n | Hiotchkiss has been « ected a director ol the 
ai etek ss ie a af thie el] with oO ] t ‘ ] 
y t week with a g fen loundry Co. to succeed Gerard Schumacher, who 


resigned as a director but will continue as second vice 


\\ m Wuth w has been made acting superintendent 


ranter plant of the Republic Iron & Steel 


px ~ ae ea ae, on ngeeise P ( t ¢ neton, . Ky Mi Wutherow was formerly 
2 aah ; mantios sts of the company in Chicago 

The attendance at the latter convention is M. B. Hoff, formerly connected with the Carnegi 
, Steel ( t Homestead, Pa., has been elected president 
lers of ¢ EK W. Bliss Co. at a meetings the Pittsburg Steel Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, taking the place 
» ie 1 to increase the capital stock from made \ nt by the death of his brother, Frederick B 

$3,000,0 No « nge was made i" 
t : \t a meeting of the dir s ( I’ berts merly local manager of the Carnegi 
y afterwards it was decided to distribut Steel ( s blast furnace at Zanesville, O., will go to 
stock to present stockholders at par, payment bus to take a similar position in the company. He is 
two installments Che other half w to be succeeded by his brother, Jack Eberts, of New 

ire sury s 

m South Bethlehem states that the Bet \W. C. Ennis, master mechanic of the Susquehanna and 
is secured the contract for 40,000 tot , Pp sylvania division of the Delaware and Hudson, has 
ts for the North River tunnel een appointed superintendent of the car shops and repair 


OBITUARY. 7 work with headquarters at Carbondale George Edmonds, 


Orr, pr of Orr & Lockett. large ret mechanical engineer has been advanced to the position 


( S ( ‘ that ted by M Ennis 
" ( \"\ \ s be p ed sales agent of the 
( Iron & Railway Co. at Cincinnati and 
i Wait S tant suj t lent of the S¢ ‘ I 1 that territory after Jan. 1 He comes 
( is, O., was found dead in bed D m t m othce of the company Cincinnati 
£ 1 190% \ l e ty f the First 
\\ >¢ \ - -*- ‘ B a. 
ys tA ( \ {) ‘ \ S sup ntendent ot! 
VV ( rit { ( ne ( {| oo 
y pr - ewly « ted | tion of gen 
1 in } 2 530 \ was tormerly 
( \ s bark ‘ St. Peters! kk plant of the 
Georg { the publicity department of 
y I g. | \ t ( l begun the publication 
y } t re ‘ | k S bing the special 
g g t i [ Dy t é p y The first deals 
t t i eignt motive 
g t & O be the heaviest 
, . ‘ the 
\ \ I 1 N x | ( » t that 
t $200,00% th New York 
| g 1 ty [ i 
S | ; S \ { t wx ( 
f >100,00 ( ‘i | ( ) {) | 
‘~ \ 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


Frederick Winslow Taylor is one of the men who has 
risen because he knows things and found them out for 
himself. One is most familiar with his name perhaps 


through his investigations concerning the cutting speed of 


tools and in connection with the Taylor-White high speed 
steel In the beginning of his engineering career Mr 
Taylor realized that he lacked an exact knowledge of the 
laws governing the working of metals with various tools 
and being especially desirous of mastering this department 
of engineering to which he attached great importance, he 
set about to learn for himself just what was true and just 
what could be accomplished. The results of his efforts as 
indicated by the process which he with Maunsel White 
developed for the treatment of steel for cutting purposes, 
and the laws which he has given out in his writings, are 
so complete and satisfactory as to make their discovery 


the evidence of his complete success. In attempting to 





FREDERICK WINSLOW TAYLOR, 


determine just what employes could do in turning out 
work Mr. Taylor met wth many difficulties and after try 
ing numerous systems was compelled to adopt a method 
of personal observation to whch he gave his time and 
efforts unceasingly. The benefits of his widespread study 
are felt and will be felt throughout the entire range of 
manufacturing systems for his work was not only at the 
basis of shop operation but was in itself economical shop 
practice. 

To speak particularly of this work of Mr. Taylor’s does 
not indicate that his tireless energy was absent from other 
fields. As a constructive engineer and as a scientific 
student Mr. Taylor is equally well known and the society 
which has just chosen him president has honored a re 
presentative member. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Germantown, Pa., in 1856, pre« 
pared for Harvard college at Phillips-Exeter Academy and 
entered the university at the age of 18. Unable to finis] 
his college course because of lalling eyesight he deter- 
mined to obtain his training in actual work and began an 
apprenticeship as a pattern maker. His characteristic en 
ergy enabled him in four years not only to learn the trade 
of pattern maker but in addition to acquire a knowledge 
of every tool in the machine shop. Later while connected 
with the Midvale Steel Works he studied at Stevens In 
stitute of Technology from which institution he was gra- 
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duated in 1883. In 1890 he left the Midvale Steel Co. to 
become general manager of the Manufacturing Investment 
Co., in which position his work broadened into an inti- 
mate connection with larger financial projects. From 1893 
up to 1901 his work was of an independent engineering 
character involving the introduction of various shop sys 
‘Ids. The latest 
result of his work is a book on “Concrete and Its Uses” 
Thompson, 


tems in a wide range of engineering fic 
4 


which he is in colaboration with Sanford | 
C. E., has recently completed. 


DEATH OF JAMES B. OLIVER. 


James B. Oliver, of whose death Nov. 28 brief mention 
was made in these columns last week, was president of the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., of the Oliver & Snyder Steel (¢ 
the Monongahela Natural Gas Co., and several other cor 


porations which together form what is generally known 


1 
i 





JAMES B. OLIVER 


s the O t g terests H s born in 
Allegheny, Ap 1, 1844 1 was the third Henry 
W. and M t Olive H ( 1 his « } 
in the pub s s Alleg y and at tl ge of 20 
entered the Li B.S ( & PI Ips s c erk, 
ind began h é f in 11 ture In 
1866 he was made a member of the firm, in which his 


brothers Henry W. and David B. were partners. In 1880 


W. J. Lewis retired and the business was continu under 
the name of Oliver Brothers & Phillips, and in 1887 was 
incorporated as the Oliver Iron and Steel Co., of which 


Mr. Oliver for many years had been the president and 





During November 2,357 vessels passed through the canals 
at Sault St. Marie, 1,812 through the American canal. The 
net tonnage of these craft was 4,208,325. The ore tonnage 
was slightly m e than 3,000,000 

The Pullman Co. authorizes a denial of recent reports 


widely circulated to the effect that it was planning the en- 
largement of its manufacturing plant at Pullman along ex- 


tensive lines 





The Buffalo Forge Co. declares erroneous the wide ly cir- 
culated newspaper report that it is planning the removal 
of its plant to North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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RECORD BREAKING YEAR 


For the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad in Hauling Iron 
Ore and Coal. 

The Bessem & Lake Erie Railroad, owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation in 1905 will break all 
previous 
furnaces in the Pittsburg district and the tonnage for the 


ar will surpass by ne irly 1,000,000 tons the record ol 


ye 
1902, which until this time has been the banner year To 
Dec. 1, this year the road has handled 4,922,043 gross tons 


of iron ore and the tonnage for December will bring the 
total for the year to about 5,100,000 tons, as compared 


with 4,187,250 for 1902, which has been the best previous 


4,187 
record, and 3,909,892 tons for 1903 and 4,087,675 tons for 
1904. | wing is the record by months for the years 
1902, 1904 and 1905, the latter to Dec. 1 


1go2 1904 1905 
January 115,407 31,300 69,086 
February . 41,450 78,878 14,164 


March ... oe 133,402 199,105 254,083 
April - 317,847 203,747 300,363 
May . 321,233 89,080 631,847 
Jun 539,477 209,033 643,577 
July $90,659 627,750 651,207 
August 579,555 645,920 707,037 
Septemb« . 563,506 617,005 577,900 
October j 537,587 620,627 550,992 
November 130,599 539,477 521,127 
December 118,428 165,051 

In addit to this « mous mn e tonnage the road 
will this year hand close to 2,000,000 tons of coal. the 


exact tonnage not being available, but on Oct. 1 the record 


was within 50,000 tons of the whole of 1904 and the road 


had Oct ber, November nd December to work upon 
The Bessemet x | } | rie iN Liire d during the past ye 
added to its equipment 1,000 new steel gondola cars 


ten freight locomotives and two passenger locomotives 
The total number of cars owned by fhe road is 8,600 

Popularity of Erie Sites.—The Erie Railroad, through its 
industrial department, | compiled a list of 75 manufactur 
ing plants w wert ed on the line of its 1 
ing the fis yv ‘ ¢ June 30 This numbe x 
clusive of ice | s, elevators, cold storage plants id 
wholesale estal I ts which would st e list 
almost 50. M turing p ts in large es whicl € 
reached y by pay vitching charg: not sup 
plied with t : so excluded 


Tire Classification Changed.—The standard classifica 


tion of extras 1 steel tires has been materially changed 
] 4 . 1; ‘ ae } ‘ +1 | eles 

according to I W - ied duru zg ine wecK orm y 

the base was a tire three-fourths by three-sixteenths inch 

and heavier, extras bejng charged on all lighter sizes Phe 

, 
new st ces nch by e-] t 1 the base 
+] j 

With ext Ss I 1] m 2 ts to 1.10 lente Ss es 

oper I S es | n 2,000 pr subject to 

I the < { ~ 


Railway ( i \ be » 1 es 1 length he J ly 
White Co., 43 Ex Place, N. Y., has the contract 
includis ring trac ying 1 the « st 
tion of steel b ges iv ucts 

The § 1 Foundry Co., SI Pa inces that 
ts new turt t WI iP yperating on acid oper 
he irt ste cast os Ss successtul opt t 1 

The Toledo S] p Buil o | "A erect drydock (¢ 
feet in gt] Other extensive Idit is p n¢ 
the p \ 1 1 
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BIDS ON GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES. 


WasHincton, Dec. 5.—The Panama Canal Commission 


has within the past few days opened bids for a consider 
able quantity of machine tools and similar equipment. In 
the clas ng i t and \ two automatic saw- 

tting 1! nes ol saw tabl only two bidders sub 


mitted proposals for the entire enumeration. The Hand 
1-Buck Mfg. Co. of St. Louis 1 ed a bid of $1,410 and 
Manning Maxwell & Moore of New York City, offered 
a bid of $942.10 

In the class comprising three engine lathes and one 


pattern maker’s lathe the bids submitted were as follows: 
( r, Patterson Co., of New Orleans, La sects $2,710.00 


( i Ma e { New Y lb : 61.00 
Niles Be Pond Co., New York ( 2,767 .00 
Fo le up ht d | the b lers nd ti r proposals 
were 
( | l ( Ne Or | : = of 
Pre I AN ' ( , Ne y k ( 269.00 
H | Mf ( St | NI 00.00 
I g 1 & Moor N y ( 59.60 
M { & ¢ New York ( 32.50 
( j Co., New York ( 61.00 
Niles- Bet t-l i ¢ 5.00 
kk e & Rickett Wash Ss 233.00 
For two sets of plate bendi1 Ss prop s were sub 


Prentiss 7 & 5S { New York ( $1,820.01 
H y M ‘ ‘ sca f Was! 0.00 
H lla I k Mfg. ¢ St. Louis, M 37 00 
M ing. Maxwell & M e, New York ( 3,118.00 
Motl (sre x Ne York 4 ] 00 
Cleve l I & Shear W ( ‘ i Oo 
. und 4,734.00 
Niles- Be Pond | New York Cit 4,360.00 
RK & R W lingt Db. C.s and Ré { 
Che bidde tv wt oul nd shears with 
t Cs] tive | pos Ss were 
I & S ( Nye \ k < $18 00 
' { tt W 1. Bé 00 
iy a ( S | ’ 1.600 .00 
! rN M ! ‘ y k ( gO 
{ I > W | ( 6.00 
Ren | ‘ NI \ ' »? 
Royce & R t \\ ) ( ] 00 
lhe « 24 t forth proposals 
( ] ( N ) I ¢ 00 
N | t { \é H é ( 608 00 
| & S ( N \ k ¢ 45.00 
1] M . ( S W 43.00 
il M ( ‘ | l 600.00 
M \ M Ni ) 4.00 
( \ York ( ; 00 
( \l ( N \ ( ¢ 00 
Che } \ 4 { { tly ved bids tor one 
} tT) " 
) | “ws 
\\ { ‘ ( ¢ 4.8 
l ‘ \. u 637.00 
w N y x 4 as 
» ‘ " } ( 6 00 
} ( y k ¢ 7. 00 
( N \ ( 4. 04 
On ne hy ilic s t ghtemne the pro- 
sals fftered \ ‘ ws 
| W ( \ ( $ 4.45 
! we 
! ‘ N y ‘ Zi 4 62 
( N ( 222.40 
] \ Rog { y ( 206.50 
| ( oe 211,93 
New Steel Foundry in Cincinnati—The Steel Foundry 
( ( nat ern, has been incorporated with a 


$1 00 by Franklin Alte William 
; l ge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., J. F. Ellison, 


I. M. Robertson, Harry L. Manss, R rt Wuest. A site 
es has been ptioned in thi Milcreek Valley and 
plant wv be erected, the princi building being 135 x 
260 teet of steel ¢ truction (he company was pro 
ted ed by t I 1 Bureau which be 
\ that t city needed y of s kind. Wm 
| ( ( k t \ t 
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VICTORY FOR FURNACE OPERATORS PRICE CHART. 








In Litigation Against the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.— 7 
Property Owners Must Expect Some Annoyance. * 2 | £ 2 
PittspurG, Dec. 6.—A decision of interest to every blast *) | é 
B Pd pe | x —- 
furnace owner in the country whose plant is in the vicinity 5 ‘ > | § 
° a ] =) =] x 
of residence property was handed down by Judge Frazer x 2 7 Zz) = 





of the Common Pleas Court at Pittsburg, when he decided 


that the law did not give the residents of Oakland and 








property owners adjacent to the furnaces of the Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Co., the right to have the steel company en 








joined from operating its furnaces. This is the second 
opinion written by Judge Frazer in litigation brought by Bessemer 
residents of the Oakland and Soho districts to restrain Pittsburg 


the steel company from so operating its furnaces as to 
cause a deposit of ore dust to fall upon adjacent property 
[he Supreme Court reversed Judge Frazer in the first 
suit, known as the Sullivan suit, but the present action, 


brought by Maud McWilliams, Judge Frazer says does not 





come within the rule laid down by the state’s highest tribunal 
in the Sullivan case. He therefore dismisses the bill in equity 
bro y b r N °s N : F ii S bu Si S ‘ e€ sie oO many ° — — 
“5 . “a McW illi “9 , but says that the steel comy Foundry No. 2 ees —T <a 
snoule may the costs of the case m s . 

<r Northern Valley 


Judge Frazer says in his conclusion of law 




















First: Persons residing in a manufacturing locality an 


within a few hundred feet of a valley which for miles is 





filled with iron furnaces and manufacturing establishments 





of all kinds, must not only endure the annoyance and dis 


comfort arising therefrom but must also submit to all ordi 








nary damage that may be incident thereto Foundry No. 2 
‘ _ Set nd. Phe use of Mesabi ore n the m wut ! Southern 
iron now being a necessity because of the scarcity of rock 4 
Birmingham 


ores, the use of such ores is not unlawful) and a reasonablk 








annoyance and injury resulting from the use of such ores 








must be submitted to by those residing and owning pro 





perty in the neighborhood of furnaces 
Third. The annoyance, discomfort and injury now ex 





Lake Supenor 














perienced by the plaintiff by reason of the dust discharged Charcoal 
from the defendant’s furnaces is not of such a disturbing Chicago 
and destroying effect as to bring this case within the pzin 





ciple laid down in the case of Sullivan vs. Jones & Laugl 


lin Steel Co. 
Fourth. While in the past the plaintiff has suffered 
considerable annoyance and injury from dust blown out of 




















defendant's furnaces, the damage now experienced by her 
from that source is not of such an extent, if at all, as to be Bessemer 
beyond that which, under the circumstances she must sub Billets 


mit to, and does not entitle her to an injunction as prayed : 
Pittsburg 


for. 





INCREASED POWER FOR LAKE VESSELS. 








Contracts for three great 





t lake freighters have been B 
closed within the last few days. The Great Lakes Engin Steel ars 
eering Co. is to build for the Cleveland Cliffs Transport Pittsburg 


Co. two 10,000 ton ships to come out next July and August 











They will be 550 feet over all, 530 feet keel, 56 feet beam 
and 31 feet deep, and will cost over $400,000 each. The 





American Shipbuilding Co. will construct 
Becker of Cleveland a steel freighter with a carrying ci Tank Plates 
pacity of 7,500 tons. The ship will be 440 over all and will Pittsburg 
cost $285,000 It IS Signilicant that ] 1] 


contracted for after the great gale which recently wrought 





such havoc on the lakes, will bs provided with engines of 
higher power than have previously been installed in lak 


going craft. All will be furnished with triple expansion Ki0— 
. r S ; o Scotch boilers eacl The Cle veland Cliffs ft 
engines and two ib 39.00 Sf 






































vessels will have high pressure engine cylinders of 24 Common Iron Bars 

inches and the Becker boat cylinders of 22, 35 and 58 Cleveland 36.0 — 

inches. The present tendency is strongly toward equip Sheer —— a. ean aR 
ping ships with engines of greater power, the need of this 3200--—_ +4 es aaa 
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being made apparent by the recent storms 
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PLANT OF OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


AT LANSING, MICH. 


BY AN EDITORIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

The plants of the Olds Gasoline Engine Works and the 
Olds Motor Works are located on the same tract of land 
at Lansing, Mich. The former plant was described in The 
lron Trade Review of Nov. 2. From the experience gained 
with the Olds runabout, which is one of the best known au- 
tomobiles on the market, the entire Olds industry at Lans- 





MAIN BAY 


ing has been developed. To follow the manufacture of 
the car through in a logical manner it may be well to begin 
with the foundry, which has certainly been well organized. 

The castings required both for the Olds cars and run- 
abouts, and for gasoline engines are, many of them, ex- 
ceedingly intricate, and have necessitated some very care- 
ful work in connection with the foundry practice. The 
foundry proper is 70 x 400 ft. This is divided into two, 
bays, the center bay extending the entire length of the 
plant. The side bay is divided into two parts by the 
cupola room, which is located in the center of the length 
of the foundry. The heavier work is all put up on the 
floor of the central bay, while the light work is put up on 
the side floors. Molding machines of various classes are 
used in the work, including two pairs of Pridmore ma- 
chines, specially fitted for making gasoline engine fly 
wheels, one Rowland stripping plate machine, three Delano 
machines, one roll over machine, two Draper-Tabor ma- 
chines and several Adams’ squeezers. The machines are 





SYMBOL PART 


OF 


RATE eT MAN'S NAME 


MADE 4 MIN, ST 


fitted up specially for the work for which each is intended. 
In all cases where a large amount of duplicate work is to 
be made, iron flasks are used. 

The core department is naturally an important one in any 
plant making gasoline engine castings. This department 
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is situated at one end of the foundry and is equipped with 
one Hammer core machine and with Hanna shaping 
screens. A mill is also used for grinding up old core 
prints or sub-ends of cores, which are used in the regular 
mixture. Most of the cores are made on benches close 
to the core ovens. There are three core ovens, or rather 
two ovens, one of which is divided into two parts. The 
oven used for the larger cores is fitted with three cars, 
while the smaller oven is fitted with shelves in the front 
and at the back end with a revolving reel carrying shelves 





FOUNDRY. 
upon which core plates are placed. A great deal of 
attention has been given to the making of accurate metal 


FOUNDRY RECORD. 
SYMBOL NAME 
OLDS MOTOR ORDER NO DATE DELIVERED 
ORDER NO DATE ORDERED 
ELIVEREL FLIVERED 


2DER BALANCE FORWAROE BALANCE 
ATE AmwT DAT AwT 


FORM 1 


core boxes for producing the intricate jacket and port 
cores required for the engine cylinders 





DATE REMARKS 
iM 2 
For preparing facing sand Battle Creek sand sifters have 
been installed. Adjoining the foundry there is a large 


storage building in which an entire winter’s supply of sand 
and other foundry supplies may be stored 
The melting equipment consists of two cupolas, one 36 





—— 
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in. diameter inside of the lining and the other 56 in. 
diameter inside the lining. The cupolas are placed about 
midway in the length of the foundry and at one side of 
the main bay. The iron is stored in the yard adjoining 
the cupolas and the coke either in yards or in bins. Blast 
is furnished by a Connersville blower driven by electric 
motors. 

One very interesting piece of equipment is an oven near 
the cupola arranged for drying small and medium sized 


= ener Pabedan 
DEFECTIVE CASTINGS REf 


PIECES NAME 


FORM 3 


ladles. The oven is constructed very much like a core 
oven and all of the ladles introduced into it and thoroughly 
dried before being used. The argument is often advanced 
that there is a large amount of kindling produced in con- 
nection with a pattern shop, and that the ladles may just 
as well be dried by building a bonfire in each. The 
trouble with this argument is that good wages are paid 
to a man for building and maintaining a large number of 


|G a } 
\ Cua J 
ty A 


a 


MOLDERS ORDER. 
Symboi 
Olds Motor Order No. 
Order No. 


Pieces Wanted Per Day 


Pieces Ordered 
PIECES MOLDERS 


Made Scrap NUMGER NAME 





DATE 











THIS TAG MUST REMAIN WITH PATTERN 


FORM 4 


bonfires. Then, also, the foundry is filled with a great 
deal of smoke which interferes with the work of the 
men to a greater or less extent. A foundry is a smoky 
place at best and every precaution possible should be taken 
to reduce the amount of smoke to a minimum. One great 
advantage of drying the ladles in the oven is that the 
heating proceeds from the outside of the ladle to the 
inside, thus expelling the moisture thoroughly, while by 
the bonfire method the heating progresses from the inside 
and the steam has to escape through the fire. 

The cleaning department is located in a room opposite 
the cupolas and is equipped with 10 tumbling mills, most 
of which are of the exhaust type. A trolley hoist is pro- 
vided for charging and discharging the mills, and an indus- 


Sy mGOL WeisHT MAN'S NAME 
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trial railway system, which extends throughout the entire 
plant, serves for handling castings and supplies. 

The success of any foundry depends primarily upon the 
intimate knowledge which the man in charge has of every 
detail connected with the work. This detailed information 
can only be obtained by keeping a carefully devised set of 
records. The foundry records are exceedingly useful 
when they are kept up. In this plant a system has been 
adopted which requires but one clerk, but gives the fore- 


man a close check on all of the work that is going on. 
When an order for a job is received the foundry record 
card shown in Form 1 is made out. This card is kept 
in a file in the foundry office, and is posted forward each 
day so as to show just the condition of each order. To 
determine the cost of the various castings the record 
shown in Form 2 is kept. This record also shows whether 
or not a man is keeping up the pace which he should. In 


a()% 
CORE ORDER. 
Symbol 


Olds Motor Order No. 
Order No. 


Pieces Wanted Per Day 
Pieces Ordered 














DATE PIECES CORE MAKERS 
MADE NUMGER NAME 
a 
TAG EMA “a r 
ATAG™ ATTACHED T com . 
BOXES MA A FULL 
FORM 5 


glancing back over the records, the writer was very much 
interested to note the way in which the foreman had taken 
advantage of these records to give out the work to the 
men who could produce it at the least expense, and there 
were many cases which showed how a system of this kind 
may pay all the expense for a month’s work and cards 
by the saving effected upon a single order; the saving 
being made by a slight shift or change in the method 
of carrying on the work. 

The defective castings are handled separately, the blanks 
taking care of these being shown in Form 3. The clerk 
visits the cleaning department each day, fills out the blank 
and gives the authority to the foreman to scrap any cast- 


ings rejected. 
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the records already calculated on Form 6, and will not 
need to be entered every day when a standard line of 
work is being made. The keeping of an accurate cupola 
record of this kind tends to saving in a number of ways. 
First, the uniform results obtained in the mixture cut down 


For keeping track of the work while in the shop, a tag 
is attached to each pattern or core box when the order 
is sent onto the floor. The tag which accompanies the 
pattern is shown in Form 4, and that which accompanies 
the core box in Form 5. Whenever castings are destroyed 


it is necessary to issue a new i A 
der to replace the defective 

nies OLDS MOTOR WORKS. | 
A great deal of trouble was | 


experienced formerly in holding 
the mixture uniform. All of the 





iron was analyzed and the man Mixture for - — Plant 

in charge of the cupola would insta — on 
be given his charging directions. ng rate ; 
The cupola record would come — — a" ~t = . — ~ 
back very nicely made out, but Cost Pile | B™4 | Charge | Silicon! silicon M882") wenzances Sulphur Sulph pee) Fee | Carbon 
for some reason the castings $ Ct 

would vary. The principal trou- 

ble with the cupola record was 

that every charge was said to 

contain exactly the number of 

pounds required. The difficulty 

was finally solved by sending 

the foundry clerk to the top — + 

house to check all weighing and 

to keep the record himself. By os Dbeghnm anton 

changing one piece of scrap or " 

pig for another it was possible —- : 

to come very close to the re- Phosphes S 

quired weights, and if one in- 

gredient of a charge was varied — 

slightly, an attempt was made 

to vary the others accordingly, 

so as to keep the mixture as Mancanese 

near uniform as possible. When sn 

putting any class of work into 

a foundry the desired analysis is 

first decided upon, and then the Phom 

blank shown in Form 6 filled. 

After a mixture for 100 lb. or one ar 


ton has been figured out a mixture for any other size of 
charge can be readily calculated by multiplication or divi- 
sion. Of course, the records kept on Form 6 are only for 
the different classes of castings to be made. The daily 
cupola record is kept on the sheet shown in Form 7. 
1 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS MELTING RECORD 
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| HOME SCRAF FOREIGN STEEL 
| CHARGE wooc COKE FLUX 
LE PaLe rae 
| A S T SCRA A 
1 
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= ; 
S } 
=> 
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. BLAST ON Pt 
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The clerk fills in the portion in the upper left hand part 
of the sheet at the time the weights are made on the charg- 
ing platform. The estimated analysis can be filled in from 


the loss of bad castings to the minimum, for if the mixture 
can be held uniform any loss must be due to molding or 
core making. Second, a careful checking of everything 
that goes into the cupola tends to keep the melting ratio 
constant so that an excess of coke is never shoveled in 


190 CUPOLA NO. 


Put PULe PILE PILE NUMBER 


T BAR RE RD REMARKS 


FORM 7 = 
just for luck, as is usually the case when the charging is 


left to laborers. 
The actual analysis of the castings is entered in the 
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ONE OF THE MACHINE SHOPS SHOWING TURRET LATHE DEPARTMENT ON THE LEFT. 


upper right hand corner of Form 7 as the results are 
received from the chemist. It is not necessary to make 
a complete analysis every day, but silicon should be 
determined every day. 





® GEAR CUTTING DEPARTMENT. 
Machine Shop. 


The manufacturing and assembling part of the works 
includes several large buildings. The machine shop pro- 
per is 110 ft. wide by 348 ft. long. A great deal of very 
careful thought has been spent in the designing of jigs, 


special tools and fixtures for machining the various parts, 
and by the use of these appliances and limit gauges 
the machines are made entirely interchangeable. 

The gear cutting department is equipped with a number of 
machines and gear cutters of the principal standard makes, 
and several of these machines are fitted with duplicate 
rigs so that two or more gears can be cut at a time. 
Many of the parts other than gears are finished by milling, 
and hence there is a large milling machine department. 

There are several groups of screw and turret lathe 
machines in various parts of the factory used for turning 
castings, making parts from bar stock and other duplicate 
operations. The tool room and stock room are located 
in the center of the machine shop, so that the men have a 
minimum distance to travel to secure any tools or fixtures 
desired. The buildings are constructed with a monitor 
roof which, together with the side windows, furnish ample 
light. An efficient sprinkler system covers the entire 
plant. 

Erecting and Testing Departments. 

A truck system is in use throughout the plant for 
trucking the parts from one department to the other for 
the successive operations. In this way all of the parts 
are finally delivered to the fitting department. 


Special movable trucks are used for assembling the 





ENGINE ASSEMBLING DEPARTMENT. 
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RUNNING THE ENGINES. ~ 


engines, each engine frame being temporarily bolted to 
the truck. The engines are assembled and all of the parts 
adjusted so as to move freely. The engines are mounted 
in the sub-frame, which is later secured to the body of 
the car or runabout. They are then placed upon testing 
stands, belted up and run by power until the parts have 
been brought to good bearing. The engines are then 
transferred to the regular testing stand where they are 
supplied with gasoline and tested under a brake load. 

The car frames are next assembled with the engines in 
place, and all of the driving gear put up. 

Temporary wheels and temporary seats are placed on 
the car and it is sent out on to the road for a test road 
trial. There is a half mile cinder track adjoining the plant 
upon which each car is run for from 20 to 30 miles. To 
still further try out the cars they are put through a series 
of hill climbing tests. 


TING BUILDING USED FOR TESTING 


In the summer the wooden hill shown in one of the 


accompanying illustrations is used. One side of this 


A SPECIAL JIG FOR MILLING CONNECTING RODS. 


M At 


is 
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steeper than the other. The cars are first put up the 
flattest incline forward, then up the steepest incline for- 
ward, and finally are made to back up the steepest incline. 
No car is passed until it can go through all of these tests. 

In the winter cars are tested in a large circular building 
provided for this purpose. In the center of the building 
a hill has been constructed for hill testing, while around 
the outer wall an inclined floor is placed for speed and 








TESTING ON A WOODEN HILL. 


endurance testing, the entrance being through a passage 
under the hill and the inclined track. 

After an engine has successfully passed through all of 
the tests, it is then taken back to the erecting department 
and its own body, which has been made in another depart- 
ment, placed upon it. Previous to this, however, the run- 
ning gear is carefully cleaned and painted. After the body 
is in place the wheels are put on and the car is given its 





> ] 





TESTING ON THE HALF MILE CINDER TRACK. 
finishing touches. It is then taken to the packing depart- 
ment where it is packed fors shipment. 

The large four-cylinder cars have only recently been put 
on the market by the company, but the principal reason 
for this is that the sample cars were made a subject of 
exhaustive testing before the design was finally accepted 
for manufacturing purposes. The work upon these large 
cars is carried on in the same careful manner as that 
described in connection with the runabouts. The company 
is also planning to make a specialty of heavy delivery 
truck work and are carrying on extensive experiments in 
this line. 





The Chadwick-Rogstad Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to build and repair bridges, etc. The capital 
stock is $15,000. The incorporators are: S. H. Chadwick 
and W. H. Raab, Brooklyn; and O. Rogstad, Whitestone, 
L. i. 





The Ewing Concrete Machinery & Construction Co., 
Akron, O., with a temporary capitalization of $10,000. The 
company will engage in the manufacture of machines to 
make concrete block. The incorporators are: Lewis D. 
Ewing, John Shaffer, A. Edward Heintselman, J. E. Shel- 
hart and Attorney W. Oliver Wise. 
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PRACTICAL USE AND ECONOMY OF HIGH SPEED 
STEEL.* 
BY J. M. GLEDHILL. 





In the manufacture of crucible steel, after the percentage 
of alloys and iron has been carefully weighed and appor- 
tioned, the whole—which is known as a charge—is put into 
a crucible through an iron funnel, the crucibles being 
placed in apertures called melting or pot holes, which are 
heated either by coke or by means of gas in the regener- 
ative furnace. From the crucibles the molten steel is 
poured or cast into ingot molds, the latter varying in form 
and weight as required. The ingots are afterwards re- 
heated according to their different chemical compositions, 
and either hammered entirely, or first hammered and then 
rolled to the size and section desired. 

Annealing. 

In making tools that require to be machined or cut to 
form, it is necessary to have the steel carefully and uni- 
formly annealed, to facilitate machining. In addition to 
softening the steel, and rendering it easy to machine, 
annealing has the effect of bringing the steel into a more 


i.» 


mi? 


MANCHESTER 





FIG. 1.—MUFFLE FURNACE FOR HARDENING MILLING CUTTERS, ETC 
OF “A. W.” STEEL. ALSO TANK AND CAGE FOR OIL TEMPERING 
uniform and homogeneous condition by eliminating the 
molecular strains which are set up in the hammering and 
rolling, so that when the finished steel is heated prepara- 
tory to hardening, equal expansion follows, and also equal 
contraction when cooled. For finished and expensive 
tools of intricate or irregular shape it is advisable to re- 
anneal the tool before hardening, so as to release any 
strains that may have been set up by machining, and thus 
leave the metal in as normal a condition as possible 
This minimizes any tendency toward cracking or warping, 

especially the latter, after hardening. 
Forging and Hardening. 

The processes of forging and hardening “A. W.” steel 
(the type of steel made by the author’s com- 
pany) requires care and_ skill together with the 
use of suitable apparatus if the best results 
are to be obtained. The steel should on no account 
be broken cold, unless having been previously nicked 
round; preferably the bars should be cut at a forging 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Glasgow and west of Scot!and Fore 
man Engineers’ and Ironworkers’ Association, November '1, 1905 
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heat. Before forging, the steel should be slowly and 
thoroughly heated to a bright red; verging into yellow, 
(about 1,850 degrees Fah.) at which heat it can be forged 
easily and rapidly. Hammering should not be continued 
after the temperature has been lowered to a medium red, 
say 1,400 degrees Fah., when forging should cease and the 
steel be reheated. Tools that have been bent or are 


of an unequal section, are improved by heating to a red 
heat (before hardening and without blast) and afterwards 
placed in lime or hot cinders to cool. When hardening, 
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taps, dies, reamers, etc., that do not permit of being 
ground to shape after hardening and where any melting 
or fusing of the cutting edges would be fatal, should be 
heated and hardened by means of a muffle furnace, various 
types of muffle furnaces being now available 

Uses. 

It has been proven that the use of high speed steel 
cutting at speeds is economical in mechanical efficiency, 
and that a given horsepower will remove a greater quantity 
of metal at a high than at a low speed, and that the 





FIG. 2.—MOTOR DRIVEN, I2 INCH, 


Cutting forged steel at 160 ft. per minute. 3-16 


the nose, or cutting portion of the tool only should be 


raised gradually first to a yellow heat and then fairly 
rapidly to a white melting heat, and withdrawn from the 
fire and cooled as rapidly as possible by air blast. Other 
methods of treatment consist in quenching the tool in a 
bath of whale or rape oil, or by inserting the nose of the 
tool in a block of cold lead, a suitable cavity in the lead 
having been previously prepared. 
Grinding. 
For grinding high speed steel nothing is quite as good 
as a well selected wet sandstone, and the tools ground 
thereon by hard pressure. When such stones are not ob- 


HIGH SPEED LATHE, 50 H. P. MOTOR. 
‘pth of cut and 1-10 in feed with “A. W.” steel 


horsepower absorbed for each pound of metal cut will be 
less when cut at a high speed than when cut at a low speed. 
Other conditions being equal a greater power is naturally 
required to remove metal at a high than at a low speed, 
but the increase in that power is by no means in proportion 
either to the extra amount of work obtained or the reduced 
cost of producing the article required, for the reason that 
the frictional and other losses do not increase in anything like 
the same ratio as the increase of cutting speed. Again, the load 
or pressure on the tool whilst cutting is not increasec »v 
reason of cutting at higher speeds, so that with the same area 
of cut the stresses due to cutting are not more than when 











FIG. 3.—1I2” HIGH SPEED LATHE WITH 50 H. P. MOTOR. CUTTING FORGED STEEL AT 160 FEET PER MINUTE. 3-16 INCH DEPTH OF CUT 
AND I-IO INCH FEED WITH “A. W.” STEEL. 


Fig. 3. 12-in. high speed lathe with 50-h. p. motor cutting forged steel 
“A 


tainable or desired, and emery wheels are used, it is advis- 
able to roughly grind the tools to shape before hardening 
which grinding may be done mechanically. By so doing 
the tools require but little grinding after hardening. When 
the toofs are ground on a wet emery wheel, and undue 
pressure is applied the heat generated by the great friction 
between the tool and the emery wheel causes the steel 
to become hot, and water poured on the steel while in 
this condition tends to produce cracking. Specially formed 


tools of high speed steel, such as milling and gear cutters, 


160 ft. per minute, 3-16 ir lepth of cut and 1-10 in. feed with 
perating at lower speeds, thus enabling increased production 
to be obtained from old machines by merely speeding up by 
replacement of large pull s, etc Such alterations in old 
mat n only be pursued wit! limits of working 
( l ine ge ng, for wl Ist the t stresses on the 
If are £ tly incre } tl e kinetic stresses 


which together with increased vibration, render the 
employment of machines, specially designed to meet those 


condifions imperative and highly desira in order to work 


high speed steel to its full capacity 
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The use of high speed steel also makes it possible to reduce 
shop charges in production, by reason either of the increased 
output from the same installation or a reduction in labor and 
machines for an equal output. Some comparative experi- 
ments made with a view to ascertain the saving in power 
absorbed with high speed cutting, are as follows: 

Cutting on hard steel with 3-16 inch depth of cut, 1-16 inch 
feed, and speed 17 feet per minute, a power of 5.16 horsepower 
was absorbed. Increasing the cutting speed of 42 feet per 
minute, the depth of cut and feed remaining the same, showed 
a saving in power of 19 per cent for the work done. 

Another experiment with depth of cut %-inch and traverse 
1-16 inch, compared with 1-16 inch traverse and 3-16 inch depth 
of cut, showed a saving in power of as much ag 28 percent. 
Proceeding, with a view of increasing the weight of metal 
removed in a given time, the feed was doubled, the other 
conditions remaining the same, a still further saving of power 


resulted. 
Regarding the question of economy there is not only a 


saving effected on the actual machine work, but the upkeep 
of the cutting tools is considerably reduced, owing to the 
great endurance of high-speed steel; thus the former ex- 
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been properly annealed, and the hardening confined to the 
cutting area, and proper support given to the tools when fixed 
in the machine, this is not the case. For example: Cutting 
forged steel offering a resistance to cutting of about 100 tons 
per square inch; a tool 1% inch square section took a cut 
7% inch deep by a % inch feed per revolution at a cutting speed 
of 90 feet per minute, and removing 6834 pounds of metal 
per minute. Under these conditions with a tool projecting 
1% inch beyond the rest, the stress in the tool is calculated 
to be no less than 78.5 tons per square inch. This shows that 
if ordinary care be used, tools of “A. W.” steel are capable 
of resisting any pressure likely to be met with in ordinary 
work shop requirements. When taking heavy cuts it should 
be remembered that where the tools are quite flat on the 
bottom side and well supported, the pressures tending to break 
them are largely reduced. For example, the position of the 
tool previously mentioned would cause a stress of about. 78.5 
tons per square inch to be thrown upon it, whereas when the 
overhang is reduced by % the stress 1s lowered to 14.27 tons 
per square inch, a reduction of 80 percent. 

In connection with heavy cutting it may be interesting to 





FIG. 4.—PIT PLANING MACHINE. SURFACING HARD CHROME STEEL ARMOR PLATE WITH “T. Y. R ” STEEL. 


pensive costs entailed by frequent forging and grinding when 
using the old steels are greatly reduced. 

Another example of rapid production with high-speed steel 
was on an armature shaft 42% inches long, 3% inches in 
diameter, using “A. W.” steel in the works of one of the 
largest electric manufacturing companies in the United States, 
cutting at 61 feet per minute, 3-16 inch cut by 3-32 inch feed, 
twenty-two “of the above shafts were turned in 6% hours 
without injuring the tool. Later the same tool after re- 
grinding turned out 35 and 38 similar shafts under the same 
conditions. Equally satisfactory results have been obtained 
with cast iron. Some trials made in New York recently 
with “A. W.” steel, turning cast iron piston blocks 20 inches 
in diameter by 5 inches in width for air compressors. The 
cutting speed was 150 feet per minute, 3-16 inch depth of 
cut, 1-32 inch feed, five such castings were turned with a 
tool 3% x 1% inches section, the tool suffering no injury what 
ever. Again machining a winding drum for elevator 30 
inches diameter and 24 inches long, the whole length was cut 
at a speed of 102 feet per minute, % inch cut and 3-32 inch 
feed. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to high speed being 
satisfactory in cases where heavy cutting is desired and 
where the tool is subject to shocks, the objections being 
raised on account of its alleged brittleness. If the tool-has 


refer to the lathe constructed by the  writer’s company, for 
the purpose of demonstrating the powers of “A. W.” steel at 
the Liege Exhibition. This lathe, which is of 18 inch centers 
and was driven by a 60 horsepower motor, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, from which its massive proportions 
may be noticed. The following table will convey some idea 
of the possibilities of the cutting powers of “A. W.” steel 
in this tool. 


Cutting Reduction in Feed per Weight of metal 
Speed feet diameter Revolution removed 
per minute per hour 
160 3 1-10 611 
100 2 4 g 2,545 
42 2 Vy 2,140 
38 I WY, 1,935 
32 2 4 2,039 


“A. W.” Steel used: Material cut, forged steel 

For specially hard materials like old wheel tires, partially 
chilled castings, etc. the writer's company has developed a 
steel branded “T. Y. R.”. The use of this steel for cutting 
old tires and similar metals has been extremely successful, 


performing the work in very much less time than the ordinary 
self-hardening steel previously used. As an example, the fol- 
lowing extract from one of the technical journals, illustrates 


the progress that has recently been made. 
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TIRE TURNING RECORDS. 


“A manufacturer of tool steel in 1897 cited the following 


as an excellent practice in tire turning: 


Speed of cut, 8 feet per minute; for 54 inch tires %4 revolu- 


14 inch; finishing feed % inch; 


tion per minute; roughing feed 


time of cutting 136 minutes; time of flanging 45 minutes; 
changing tools 45 minutes; gauging 10 minutes; finishing cut, 


miscellaneous 


total 
This is 6 hours per pair of 54 inch wheels. 


48 minutes; time, 30 minutes; time changing 


wheels, 45 minutes; time per pair of wheels, 359 minutes 
In 1905 this has 
been reduced to two hours and three minutes for a pair of 
84 inch wheels with Krupp tires. The cutting speed, feed, 
it have increased, but even in greater ratio 
the tl 


tne 


and depth of ct 
have the methods of handling 


Also the 


wheels into and out of 
of holding the tool 
1em, so that heavy cuts may be 


machines improved methods 


the lathe I 


driving tl 


in and 





FIG, §.—VERTICAL MILLING MACHINE, WITH “A. W.” INSERTED 
TOOTH MILLING CUTTERS. 
Milling Hard Chrome Steel Armor Plate Cutting speed, 75 ft 
per minute; length of cut, in.; width, 23% in Feed per hour, 
16 in. 


taken without chattering. Improved tool steels have brought 


many improvements, besides larger and faster cuts. As to 
tire turning, a pair of 84-inch wheels finished in an hour is 
the promise made for a new and specially designed lathe 


which is soon to be built. If this is to be accomplished the 


work will be done in thirty minutes less time than was re- 


quired in 1897 for changing tools, added to that for changing 
wheels, not to mention the cutting and other items of time. 


Coincidentally with the increase of rotary cutting speeds have 
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7.—PFERFORMANCE OF HIGH SPEED DRILLS. 

Two & in. steel plates bolted together; 50 holes were drilled 
through by “A. W.” drills of 4. &, %,. M%, 34 and 1-in. diameters 
at 10 in. feed per minute Fee 1 per revolut Work done 
in machine shown in Figure 
been those of reciprocating machines, notably in planing 
machines. Whereas formerly cutting speeds of 15 to 25 feet 
per minute were thought good enough now speeds of 50 to 


60 feet per minute are by no means uncommon. In some cases 
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much higher, even up to 80 feet per minute. Of course, 
high speed cutting steel is equally adaptable to planing, slotting, 
milling and drilling machinery, the following examples giv- 





Fit HIGH SPEED RADIAL DRILLING MACHINE WITH POSITIVE 
FEED 
Drilling inch diameter holes through steel plate at 10 in. feed per 
minute with “A, W.” drills. 


ing some idea of the work done in this respect. 

On a 7 foot planing machine with two “A. W.” tools operat- 
of 54 feet per minute; 1-4 inch depth of cut 1-8 
feed was obtained without difficulty, the reversing speed 
160 per In forged steel 
was cut at 65 feet per minute in the works of the writer's 
at Manchester, which a few 
years ago were cutting at speeds of about 22 feet per minute 
are now operating on nickel steel at 40 feet per minute. 
Several slotting machines of respectable age have been 


and inch 


eing inute anothe instance, 
being minut nother tance 


company planing machines, 


speeded up to cut at 55 ft. per minute 
and are operating at this speed on oil 
hardened gun steel. 


Closely allied to the operation of 


planing is that of milling. Few shop 


tools are more expensive to make and 


maintain than milling cutters, and it is 


e 


therefore of the utmost importance 

that the steel from which they are 

a made should be of the highest possible 

quality, for the .cost of the steel is 

frequently but a small fractional part 

of the cost of the finished cutter. It 

is usually necessary after a milling 

AP? P. cutter is completely worn down for it 

ee to be annealed so that it may be recut 

[t s very largely because of the 

that the steel of the greatest purity 

s 1 be used, otherwise marked 

deterioration will be observed each time the cutter is re- 
hardened,—even should cracking be avoided. Some recent 
tests of this character showed less than 5 percent loss of ef 
cien n the “A. W.” steel after times annealing and 
hardening of the same piece of meta Steel for use in mill- 
ing and gear cutters should be reasonably tough, with a 
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capacity for retaining a sharp cutting edge and combined with 
great powers of endurance, for if the edges become quickly 
dulled greater power will be required, while the resulting 
finish of the work will not be satisfactory, and since the 
grinding and setting up of milling cutters is comparatively 
a more or less costly operation, only steel possessing qualities 
as enumerated above should be used if good results and 
economies are to be effected. The following will show the 
great advantages to be derived from the use of cutters made 
from high speed steel. 

Operating on rolled steel bars with cutters of “A. W.” 
steel a total of 90 hexagon nuts for 334 inch diameter bolts 
are produced each day. Cutting speed is 150 feet per minute, 
maximum depth of cut 54 inch; width, 7 inches; 6751 pounds of 
metal being removed per day. The cutters are 8 inches diameter 
and usually mill 300 nuts without grinding. Another remark- 
able piece of milling work was done in Cleveland, Ohio as 
follows: 

A cutter made from “A. W.” steel 2%4 inches in diameter, 





” 


FIG. 8.—GROUP OF CIRCULAR SAWS OF “A. W.” STEEL FOR CUTTING 


GIRDERS, CHANNELS, STEEL CASTINGS, ARMOR PLATES, ETC. 
AT HIGH SPEEDS. LARGEST SAW 6 FT. 6 IN. DIAM. 

% inch face—r12 x 53 degrees cutter was used in milling 
spiral mills made from annealed tool steel depth of cut 5-16 
inch; cutting speed 62 feet per minute; feed per revolution 
0.024 inch equal 2.28 inch per minute; 924 inches were cut, 
the cutter showing no signs of wear. The speed was then 
increased to 113.2 feet per minute with a feed of 0.024 inch 
per revolution, 4.15 inch per minute, and after cutting another 
924 inches the cutter was still in fairly good condition and 
would have milled many more if the class of work had not 
required a clean and smooth cut. The cutter was then re- 
ground, only requiring 0.003 inch grinding to sharpen. The 
total length of time for both operations was 10% hours. 

In the manufacture of “A. W.” high speed twist drills, 
cutters of the steel are run for 60 hours without grinding, 
whereas, when using ordinary crucible steel at slower speeds 
the cutters required grinding every six hours, showing the 
enormous saving due to endurance alone. 

The accompanying illustration shows a milling’ machine 
working on hard chrome steel armor plate. The plate is 
being milled at the rate of 75 feet per minute; the depth of 
cut being 254 inch and the width 3% inch; the travel of 16 
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inches per hour. The body of the cutter is made of mild 
steel and fitted with blades of “A. W.” steel. Equally satis- 
factory results can be obtained on cast iron. A firm manu- 
facturing textile machinery in Lancashire, having increased 
the speed from four to eight times and increased the out- 
put six times as compared with that obtained under older 
conditions. 

The milling machine which was exhibited at the Liege 
Exhibition was driven by a 40 horsepower motor. The 
following table will convey some idea as to what one may 
expect to regard as good practice in the near future: 


Metal under cut 





: . i 
of = £5 
Brand of steel! and Material |o5 7 a 
size of cutter cut. a= 2 esos 
used «| © Depth Width = |Sb2 
= e (sé 
3 coal = 
*% -_ 
—_ - 
Inches Inches 
“A. W."'6 in. dia.| Forged 192 lg 7% 8 127 
x 12 in. long Steel 
“2. Ge do. 180 y 7% 6 382 
4.W."" do do 75 1% 7% 1.2 191 
‘A. W.’’ 5 in. dia. | Cast Iron. | 107 Y% 6 4 305 


Perhaps one of the most useful of all the improvements 
following the developments of high speed steel has been the 
manufacture of twist drills from it. Many attempts were 
made to produce twist drills from ordinary self-hardened steel, 
usually without success. Now, however, drills made from high 
speed steel are found in most shops, at the present time high 
speed sfeel drills are so listed and described; the drills for 
slower cutting being described as ordinary. It was asserted 
that high speed drills are rather too expensive except for 
special use, but from figures supplied to the writer by many 
users, and the workshop practice of his firm, it shows that 
such assertions are not facts. In support and in proof some 
examples may here be given. A letter received from a large 
firm of structural engineers in Glasgow using “A.. W.” 
drills, states that in drilling mild steel of 2% inches 
thick, made of five % inch plates, and one % inch angle iron, 
a 15-16 inch diameter twist drill running at 275 revolutions per 
minute, with a feed of 75 cuts per inch of penetration, drilled 
7924 holes without requiring regrinding, each hole being 
drilled in 42 seconds. In another instance air drills were 
used on mild steel boiler plates at an angle of 1 inch 3 to 
the surface, and after being in use several months, the 
company making the trials announced their entire satisfaction 
with them. The trials made by the writer's firm have been 
of a very severe nature, and were made in a new radial arm 
machine designed for using high speed drills and fitted 
with positive geared feeds, the width of the driving belt 
being 5 inches, and giving ample power. For trial purposes 
a number of drills were taken from stock so that the result 
would be representative of the capacity of drills usually manu- 
factured. The results showed, beyond any possible doubt, 
that under ordinary conditions, and in suitably designed 
machines, it is practically impossible to break the drills. 
Samples of the work done are here appended: 


Spe ed. Feed 





= 196/56 n 
: =e Sl iseie 
Diameter and SsiseEl-Zis , 
brand of drills Material op 2)? |e OE Condition of 
used. Drilled OEMS 2a = drill 
6 j= /"S 9 
> elite ia . 
3/33 232 
1“*A W." high |Two %in.steel plates ,o-',. . 
a ° If ). ) 4 5 oo 
speed secured together 4s - 1, 46 10 8 50 G i 
‘4 . - 497 97.6 4 108 5O Good 
497' 31.3) 46 ws &) CGyood 
497' 65.0 46 10.8 SO Good 
y . 497 455 46 108 50 Good 
“4 - ; 497) 32.5 46 10.8 28 |End of drill 
broken. 
35-32 ** 2in, cast iron plate. 630/129.0 35 18 400 Good 


NOTE. —497 revolutions represent the maximum speed of machine 
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These results show the high speed drills to possess great 
torsional strength, for with a feed of 46 cuts per inch (0.21 
inch per revolution) when drilling steel of the strength and 
depth stated, and with the size of c¢rills used, the test in 
this respect is a severe one. Of course it should not be 
inferred from these results that it is advisable to always 
work the drills at such speeds and feeds, for the latter is 
dependent to a great extent upon the character of the work 
being done, and also the rigidity and excellence of the 
machine used, and it cannot be expected to obtain such re- 
sults unless the machines are up to the work the steel will 
do. The following illustration shows the superiority of high 
speed drills over the ordinary carbon steel drills. 

Drilling the holes in pyrometer test cylinders at a speed of 
240 revolutions per minute, a drill of ordinary quality drilled 


104 holes without grinding. An “A. W.” drill under exactly 
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v ww 
z be 4 ry 
& . vee) cu bend &* 
oo of 23 Brand of ste os 2S 
38 w ss =& used o & — » 
« - : . C 
faa Zz, wv Z. ta 
‘A. W.” (1) | 268 Broke Ordinary carbon(1 30 Broke, 
\. W.’’ (2) | 557, Required re d (2) 2 Required re- 
grinding grinding 
A.W." (3) | 860! Uninjured do (3) 248 do. do 
Note.—Centers Nos. 1 and 2 of “A. W." steel were old centers, 


after having worked continuously for six months, and not having been 
rehardened. The centers of ordinary carbon steels were all new not 
having been previously used. The No. 3 center was new from stock 
The centers made of ordinary steel are very much tougher 
than those of carbon steel, the breakages averaging less than 
30 percent of the latter. The superior wearing qualities of 
high speed steel were also evidenced when used for steadies 





FIG. 9.=EXHIBIT OF SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH 
MADHINE AT WORK USING 
the same conditions, drilled 1,125 holes without grinding, 


showing an advantage of nearly five times in favor of high 
speed drills. The drills are % inch diameter used in an auto 
matic machine, and drills 114 inch deep through mild steel 
When using ordinary drills it was found that they did not 
withstand the stresses as well as the high speed steel 

The writer show with a 1 inch 
drill on cast iron, a high speed drill drilled 90 holes at 
revolutions per minute, with a 4 inch feed per minute through 
a 4% inch iron block, and it untouched 
A drill of ordinary steel drilled three holes and the end was 
burnt for about 3 inches of its length. 

“A. W.” steel been used with 
centers in the headstocks. A 
similar centers of ordinary crucible steel showed as follows, 
three centers of each brand of steel being used: 
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HIGH SPEED STEEL 


co 


in a high speed turret lathe, the comparison showing more 
than 20 to 1 in favor of high speed compared with steadies 
of ordinary steel. Circular saws of “A. W.” steel are per- 
forming similar work to saws of ordinary steel but in very 
much less time, and will cut for a considerably longer period 
aithout sharpening. For saws of large diameter the writer's 
firm has a special design as illustrated herewith, the body 
being made of mild steel and fitted with hardened and tempered 
“A. W.” steel. The saw is designed to dispense 


teeth or 


with the use of setting up screws, etc., the stress of cutting 
being transferred to the body, owing to the teeth being fitted 
into and forming part of the saw. The whole of the teeth 


are interchangeable and secured with screws and ground with 
a side relief, so it is only necessary to grind the top of the 
teeth when sharpening. This be in the usual 
form of machine provided for that purpose, thus saving 


may done 


1, 
the 
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expense of removing each tooth and resetting after grinding The. uprights are made one wide and one narrow, the 


By reason of the width of the teeth being slightly greater 
than % of the entire width of the cut the effect is that of a 
staggered cutter allowing the chips to clear freely. The 
teeth being interchangeable can be carried in stock and are 
fitted in place by the machine operator. The saws are made 
diameters from 18 inches upwards, the minimum width of 
cut being % inch. They are used in the works of the writer's 
firm, for cutting armor plates, steel castings, beams, etc. 
FINISHING. 

Doubts have arisen at times as to whether high speed 
steel would take finishing cuts. The writer wishes it to be 
understood that he does not state that rapid cutting steel 
will produce a high finish under all conditions, for with 
certain metals a special carbon alloys steel suitable for harden- 
ing in water, will give greater satisfaction. On the other 
hand there are very many operations where high speed steel 
will produce the desired finish, and by reason of greater en- 
durance continue to work much longer than water hardened 
steel. In such cases there is no doubt of its advantage for 
this work. A sample of where ordinary steel failed and was 
successfully replaced with high-speed steel is as follows: 

In pyrometer cylinders made of mild steel in an automatic 
machine, the limit of error allowed in weight being only 
5 grains. With “A. W.” steel an average production of 1,000 
and upwards is obtained without grinding, whereas when 
using ordinary steel the tools required grinding after pro- 
ducing 190 cylinders only. This finishing and enduring 
quality of “A. W.” steel is especially advantageous for use 
in the automatic class of machinery, and whenever it is 
desired to produce work in quantities of uniform size and 
weight, the great resistance of the stecl to wearing ensuring 
work of high degrees of accuracy, and saving much time 
that would otherwise be spent in sharpening and setting the 
tools. 





SLAB MILLING MACHINE. 

The illustration herewith shows a heavy slab milling 
machine, with an auxiliary vertical spindle, built by the 
Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia. The _ hori- 
zontal spindle of the machine is 6 inches in diameter and 
will swing a cutter up to 12 inches in diameter. The spin- 
dle has an adjustment of 6 inches on the cross rail for 





SLAB MILLING MACHINE, 


convenience in setting cutters. The carriage is 30 inches 
wide, and will take a piece for milling 10 ft. long. The 
upright will admit work 36 inches wide, the distance from 
center of spindle to the carriage being 32 inches, and the 
distance under end of vertical spindle is 26 inches. The 
cross rail is of such design as to take the thrust of the cuts 
on the uprights, and overcome the tendency to lift and 
chatter, 





heavier upright being used on the left hand side for taking 
the main thrust of the cut and power. The auxiliary ver- 
tical spindle is driven by spur gearing through the driving 
worm wheel. The horizontal spindle is 3 inches in dia- 
meter, and has an independent vertical adjustment of 2 
inches. It is also provided with a micrometer adjustment. 
This spindle is incorporated in the outboard bearing of the 
horizontal spindle and has an adjustment across the full 
width of the table. If desired, it is given an automatic 
cross feed. The cross rail is counterweighted and is ele- 
vated by both power and hand. The table is operated by 
means of a spiral pinion and rack and has a variable feed 
through friction discs. It is also provided with power 
quick traverse in either direction. 





PORTABLE TOOL POST FOR BORING MILLS 
AND PLANERS. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works, Philadelphia, have 
recently placed on the market the portable tool post 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This is for use 
in conjunction with large boring mills and planers. The 
machine can either be placed on the platen of a large bor- 
ing mill and be used for turning the inside of large work 
clamped on the stationary bed plate part of boring mill or 
it can be placed on the stationary bed plate and used to 
turn up the outside of work clamped on the revolving table 





PORTABLE TOOL” POTS. 


of the machine. The feed to the head and to the ram is 
obtained through stars at the base of the machine. The 
machine is strongly constructed, steel castings being used 
throughout to give the required stiffness for a tool of this 
character, and is specially designed for doing heavy work. 





Automatic Molding Machine Co., Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: H. O. Langs, H. H. Rogerson and A. O. Rogerson. 
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A HORIZONTAL DRILLING MACHINE, 


The accompanying illustration shows a No. 3 horizontal 
drilling and boring machine built by Pawling and Harnisch- 
feger, Milwaukee, Wis It is one of the four types and sizes 
of this class of machine which the builders make a specialty 
of. The machine is direct motor driven and of the stationary 
type. The table resembles a car and is supported on rails 
fastened to the same foundation as the column. The top of 
the car, which forms a table, is T-slotted. The machine 
is driven by a constant speed motor which is fastened to the 
column carriage and directly geared to speed change gearing 
in a revolving case. A spindle speed variation from 7 to 200 
revolutions per minute is obtained through eight changes 
by means of this device The action of the machine and the 
direction of the rotation of the spindle are controlled by 
the operator with a positive clutch, the lever of which is 
placed conveniently for quick reversal of the machine 
when used for tapping. 

To the column is fitted the carriage which has a long 
bearing surface and is counterbalanced for easy movement 
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HORIZONTAL DRILLING AND BORING MACHINE 
The lowest position of the spindle is 17 inches from floor, 
and an elevation of 8 ft. 10 inches above this point can be 
reached. The table is 6 x 8 feet in size, and therefore, a 
working area of about 70 square feet can be covered at one 
setting. For long structural work a small auxiliary table is 
used in connection with the large table. 

The spindle is of large diameter and is contained in a sub- 
Che bearings are of bronze and of 
long area. A ball bearing takes the end thrust of the spindle. 
The spindle sleeve is ground to a true fit and has a long bear- 


Stantial cast iron sleeve 


ing which with a third bearing or guide for the spindle at 
the main driving gear end, gives a rigid alignment 
at extreme spindle traverse. A cap nut is_ provided 
for holding facing bars and counterbores in taper socket when 
teeding backwards. 

The feed mechanism and patented device for locking and 
unlocking makes a most positive and efficient construction 
and requires but a slight movement of hand wheel for operat- 
ing the spindle and setting the feed. There are four changes 
ot gear feed for each spindle with a feed ratio of 0.008 inches 
to 0.07 inches per revolution of the spindle. 

The No. 1 and 2 machines have two round columns fot 
supporting the carriage and are belt driven from a variable 
speed countershaft which is under immediate control of 
operator. The spindle and feed mechanisms are the same 
design, on all the machines, and the wide range of adaptation 
and the many superior advantages these machines possess 
make them a very. serviceable and profitable part of any 
shop equipment, where another type of machine would re- 
quire several settings to accomplish the necessary results. 
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“BLISS” DOUBLE CRANK FORGING PRESS. 
The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is the builder of 


the double crank forging press shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This press is used in the manufacture 
of hammers, axes, pickaxes, adzes, mattocks, hoes, etc. 
A series of dies is set side by side, and the article is forged 
in one or several heats by passing it from die to die. The 
slide can be quickly and accurately raised and lowered by 
means of an adjustment which is arranged to operate both 
crank connections simultaneously. 


The machine is provided with three forged steel die 


carriers, having automatic side action so as to hold and 





DOUBLE CRANK FORGING PRESS. 

shape the stock on the outside while the eye is being pre- 
pared or punched. An improved automatic friction clutch 
is used on the press, and it permits of giving a blow in- 
stantly, as soon as the metal to be forged is in position 
After having delivered its blow, the slide always stops at 
the highest point of the stroke, leaving the dies wide open 
for another operation 

With this machine, from one thousand to two thousand 
iron pick or hatchet eyes may be forged per day, or from 


; 


500 to 1000 steel pickeyes, according to the size and style 


of the eye and diligence of the operator. The average iron 
pickeye is shaped and punched in two strokes, a solid 
tool steel pickeye in three or four strokes and a hatchet 
eye in two or three strokes. In most cases it is necessary 
of course to leave more or less “flash” or “fin”, which must 

Che shear attached to the 


outside of the left housing is used for cutting off the 


be removed after the forging 


stock after or before the forging The machine is so 
arranged that the dies and punches may be cheaply made 
and easily exchanged without any sp 1 skill or adjust 


ment. 








SLOW DELIVERIES 





Of Machine Tools Owing to Numerous Orders.—Testing 
Machines for Technical Schools. 


PuiapetpuHiA, Dec. 4.—Conditions in the machinery 
business in this locality practically remain the same, and 
the indications are that there will be no material change 
tor some time. Deliveries in the machine tool line are 
reported during the past month as getting worse, with 
very remote chances for improvement. One or two shops 
report inability to take care of local trade and have been 
compelled to turn away orders, while in other instances 
foreign business has been booked with the understanding 
that no definite date be fixed for delivery. 

The Fairbanks Co. states that slow delivery, mostly of 
milling mathines and special size lathes, continues, and 
that there is no change in the situation. 

G. L. Markland reports that the Philadelphia Gear 
Works is running about thirty men entirely on gear work. 
This firm has recently booked two or three orders of over 
a thousand gears, but is able to keep up with the demand 
owing to the fact that a good stock of patterns is carried 
tangng up to sixty inches. Steel forgings running twelve 
inches in diameter and fifty inches long are also kept on 
hand. Within the last two weeks one order was filled for 
a thousand 14-inch gears and about eight hundred pinions 
1% inch diameter. At the present time a quantity of bevel 
gears for rear axles is being cut. 

Albert G. Lee, of the Vandyck-Churchill Co. says that 
his firm has just secured a large addition to the warehouse, 
thus being enabled to carry a much larger stock of ma- 
chine tools of convenient sizes, such as American and 
Bradford lathes, American radial drills, etc. Business for 
the past month has been extremely satisfactory, and mis- 
cellaneous orders comprising two and three machines are 
coming in frequently. 

W. E. Shipley, whose office is located in the Bourse, 
states that business is very good, and that for the period 
ending August 31 shipments were double those of the en- 
tire year previous and considerably more than any one 
entire year prior to 1904. 

Riehle Bros.’ Testing Machine Co. reports enough or- 
ders on hand from colleges, railroads, etc., at home and 
abroad, to keep its full force busy during the next two 
months or longer, and that more business has been done 
this year than any year previous. 

The Schuttee & Koerting Co. has been running overtime 
for the past two months, with one hundred and twenty 
men on the pay roll. Business is exceptionally good and 
the outlook is bright for the next six months or more. 

H. B. Underwood & Co. have just booked two foreign 
orders and are running overtime about three nights a 
week. 

Thorsten Y. Olsen, of Tinius Olsen & Co. says that his 
firm has just completed a large contract for five testing 
machines for Princeton University, comprising one 200,c00 
Ib., one 100,000 lb., one 60,000 Ib., one 30,000 lb. and a 
cement testing equipment. At present orders are in hand 
for a 300,000 lb. motor driven testing machine for the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., a 400,000 lb. testing machine for the 
West Virginia University, and a 200,000 |b. testing machine 
for each of the following: University of Washington, Seat- 
tle; University of Utah; United States Geological Survey 
of St. Louis, and University of Pennsylvania. A new 
three-screw testing machine, for which patent has been 
applied, has been recently introduced to the market and is 
now being built in various capacities for the University 
of Illinois, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Michigan College of Mines, Scott Works of the Rail- 
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way Steel Spring Company, and the United States Govern- 
ment. Foreign orders have been on the increase, several 
having been receivd recently from various technical in- 
stitutions in Australia, Japan and England, and as a result 
of additional business it has been necessary to increase 
the equipment to the extent of about $3000, and at the 
same time insure more rapid delivery in the future. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has issued a statement 
to.the effect that orders have been filled for two hundred 
and fifty locomotives for the Pennsylvania Railroad, fifty 
locomotives for the Rock Island Railroad, and sixty-five for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Road. There is no 
change in the general condition. 

James Thompson, of the Philadelphia Iron Works, 
states that contracts have been awarded for its new build- 
ings and that the firm has several large contracts for 
standpipes and self-supporting stacks and has recently 
closed negotiations for furnishing all the plate metal work 
for the Reading Brewery Co. of Reading, Pa. 

Bement, Miles & Co. report good business and prospects 
for the next year apparently equally as good if not better. 
They have a number of deals under way and hope to se- 
cure a large percentage. Orders at present on hand would 
keep their force of 900 men busy for the next six months. 
About eighty percent of this number is on the day shift 
and the remainder working nights. 


A ONE BELT REVERSING COUNTER SHAFT. 


H. W. Ricks and Geo. W. Stifel, of Cambridge City, 
Indiana, have invented and build the one-belt reversing 








ONE BELT REVERSING COUNTERSHAFT 
countershaft shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
purpose of this mechanism is to cut down the space re- 
quired on line shafting and to do away with from two to 
three pulleys. But one belt is required to drive the counter- 
shaft, thus saving the cost of two extra pulleys and a belt. 
The mechanism is so arranged as to allow the reversing 
gears used to run in a dust proof case containing a bath 
of oil. The gears are made of bronze with raw hide 
pinions, consequently eliminating all noise. There is a 
friction step on the main pulley. By closing one side of 
the friction the shaft is made to rotate in the same direc- 
tion as the belt; releasing this side of the friction and 
throwing the inner friction into engagement causes the 
shaft to take a direction opposite to that of the belt. The 
countershaft can be made to run in either direction at 
the will of the operator by simply throwing the members 
of the friction in gear alternately. The countershaft is 
brought to rest by placing the friction shipper on center. 
The countershaft is so geared as to run on a faster speed 
on the reverse, than on the forward motion. These coun- 
tershafts are specially adapted to driving engine-lathes, 
turret and chucking lathes of any other machine requiring 
a reversing mechanism. The maker desires to call special 
attention to the requirements of the reversing gears for 
gasoline motor Jaunches, which this device covers fully. 
A United States patent has been allowed and applications 


are on file in foreign countries. 
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MILWAUKEE’S PROSPERITY 





Is Reflected in Iron, Steel and Machinery Business.— 
Affairs of the Brown-Corliss Engine Co. 

Miutwaukee, Wis, Dec. 1.—Milwaukee’s production of 
iron, steel and heavy machinery for the year 1905 will 
reach a total of $42,000,000 in value. This figure is obtained 
from persons who have been engaged for many years in 
making up annual reviews of Milwaukee’s progress in all 
lines, and can be accepted as the best information obtain- 
able. For the preceding year the total estimated at $36,- 
879,000, or over twice the value of beer and allied products, 
so commonly supposed to be Milwaukee’s principal output. 

The increase is attributed largely to improvement in 
business for the Allis-Chalmers Co. which is now 
doubling its big shops at West Allis. The second 
leading factor is the Chicago, Millwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad. This company spent in the fiscal year ending 
last September over $380,000 for the improvement of the 
West Milwaukee shops in the Menominee valley. The 
improvements included a thirty stall engine house; a car 
repair shop of 93 x 575 ft.; an oil house, 50 x 100 ft. and a 
mechanical coaling station, together with minor accessory 
buildings Within the few months the company has 
put up a car erecting shop of 103 x 204 ft. and an addition 
to the passenger car paint shop of 103 x 204 together with 
an extension of the transfer table between them. 

The Falk Mfg. Co., machinist and railroad contractor 
in the Menominee valley, has also added several big 
figures to the total. 

There is a great deal of interest here in the prospective 
adjustment of affairs of the Brown-Corliss Engine Co., 
located at Corliss, Wis., ten miles or more south of Mil- 
waukee. This company is usually referred to as a Milwau- 
kee enterprise, because of the large financial interests in 
it held by Milwaukeeans. As a matter of fact the principal 
stockholder is Otis Childs of Pittsburg. The company 
has a capital of $1,200,000, and is now in bankruptcy, 
though continuing in operation. Julius Wechselberg of 
Milwaukee, who originally held much of the real estate 
now comprised in the factory and residence sites, gives 
it as his opinion that the future management will be made 
up wholly of Pittsburg men. The Fidelity Trust Co. of 
Milwaukee, appointed receiver of the company Nov. 14 
has issued a statement in which it says that the payroll of 
the company has not been met, and that there was $10,000 
due to employees; that the outstanding accounts amounted 
to about $80,000, and that the materials on hand, including 
partly completed engines, cost between $85,000 and $90,- 
000, and that no other accounts nor materials would be 
available unless the business were continued. The un- 
completed contracts include a pumping engine for the city 
of Milwaukee at the contract price of $64,000, upon which 
$35,000 worth of work has been done; two engines for the 
National Tube Co. of Pittsburg at the contract price of 
$60,000, upon which $35,000 worth of work has _ been 
done, and $40,000 advanced by the tube company, which 
has agreed to advance further sums to complete the work; 
engines and generators for the United States Govern- 
ment, for the contract price of $82,000, of which $42,000 
has heretofore been paid. Upon the last named contract 
the General Electric Co. claims a lien for $30,000 for 
generators furnished. 

As the company has no money on hand it will be neces- 
Sary to finance the receivership, and the receiver has 
borrowed $35,000. The employees have been paid and a 
new engineer placed in charge of the work. The liabili- 
ties exclusive of damages claimed if contracts are not 
completed, are estimated to aggregate $380,000. Various 
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proceedings by way of garnishment and attachment have 
been begun in Illinois, Massachusetts and New York, but 
a stay of proceedings has been obtained in each case, 


ANTI-DUMPING CLAUSE 


Is Declared to be Disastrous by the Canadian Bridge Co. 
Tariff Talk. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Toronto, CANapA, Dec. 1.—The Tariff commission held 
sittings this week in London and Windsor. A large num- 
ber of deputations presented the claims of their respective 
industries in the former place one of the more noteworthy 
cases presented being that of the enamelled ware manu- 
facturers for whom A, E, Kemp, M. P. of the Kemp Mfg. 
Co., Toronto, acted as spokesman. He asked that the 
maximum ad valorem duty under the new tariff, whatever 
it was might apply to enamelled ware and that the law 
be enforced as applied to valuations; that the duties on 
raw materials stand as they are; that the minimum duty 
on galvanized ware be 30 in place of 16 2-3 percent, and 
that the import on nickelled copper and brass household 
utensils be raised from 30 to 35 percent. He also protested 
against any duty being placed on tin or copper plates. 

Lieut.-Col. Gartshore of the McClary Mfg. Co., London, 
asked for a specific in addition to the present ad valorem 
duty on stoves and complained of severe competition from 
American manufacturers, “ 

The Morrow Machine Screw Co. wanted bar iron used in 
screw iron and cold punched nuts admitted free. The 
Canada Fence Co. made a similar request as regards hoop 
steel for use in fence making. 

At Windsor on Nov. 22 H. O. Kerr, on behalf of the 
Kerr Engine Co. of Walkerville asked for an increase 
from 35 to 45 percent on brass and iron valves and cast- 
ings, owing to the keenness of competition with the United 
States—“High duties generally lead to combines” signi- 
ficantly remarked Finance Minister Fielding during the 
discussion which followed. 

H. S. Colburn for the Canadian Bridge Co., Walkerville, 
alleged that the anti-dumping clause of the tariff was do- 
ing the company such great injury in the purchase of raw 
material in the United States that it might have to close. 
He estimated their loss by the anti-dumping clause this 
year at $15,000. On its being suggested by Hon. W. Pater- 
son that the anti-dumping clause was the company’s pro- 
tection against the American bridge manufacturer Mr. 
Colburn replied that it did not help the company as it was 
almost impossible to tell the price of finished bridge ma- 
terial. 

The Kingston Locomotive Co. has received an order 
from the Canadian Northern Railway Co. for ten locomo- 
tives for delivery next year. The company which has work 
ahead for a year and a half is negotiating with the city to 
secure exemption from local taxation for 20 years on con- 
dition of doubling the present capacity of the plant and 
employing several hundred more men, 

H. H. Henshaw, general manager of the Allis-Chalmers- 
Bullock Co. of Canada, has resigned his position. 

The Standard Tin Works, Limited, has been incorpor- 
ated, head office, Toronto, capital $40,000; provisional di- 
rectors James A. McGolpin, Wm. F. Boddy, Thomas H. 
Cook, Robert Mackenzie and Henry F. Budd. 

The license granted to the Buffalo Tool & Machine Co. 
to do business in Ontario has been revoked, 





The Kilbourne-Jacobs Co., Columbus, O., is arranging to 
enlarge its wheel department, which is now turning out 
over 5,000 wheels a week. 
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ORGANIZATION. 





At a recent dinner in New York, of general sales agents of 
the subsidiary companies of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
H. P. Bope, vice-president of the Carnegie Steel Co., re- 
sponded to the toast, “Organization,” as follows: 

Mr. Toast Master and Gentlemen: 

In the beginning God created the Heaven and the earth. 

And God said, ‘Let there be light’ and there was light. 

And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided 
the light from the darkness. 

And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night. 

And the evening and the morning were the first day. 

And so each day for six days the great Creator of all 
organization, the first great organizer, spent his time in 
the preparation of the universe for that which was to come 
in the development of the highest types of organization 
which the genius of man subsequently devised. But I 
venture to say further, that no corporation lawyer, in the 
flights of his imagination, ever put the record of his genius 
in as few words or in such an expressive manner as did the 
writer of the first chapter of Genesis in his description of 
the greatest feat of organization the world has ever wit- 
nessed or is ever likely to witness. 

That first chapter describes the organization not only of 
the Day and the Light, the Evening and the Morning, but 
also,the division of the land from the sea, the creation and 
organization of the great human family in the creation of 
man and woman. 

And the same sacred writing tells further of man’s 
attempts at organization based upon that which his Creator 
had shown him. The wandering herdsman finds safety 
in numbers against the wild beast and the wilder Ishmaelite 
whose hand is against every one as every man’s hand is 
against him—and the beginning of the State is found in the 
little community which the patriarch gathers around him 
for mutual defense and protection. Two or more patri- 
archal families combine for still greater defense or for 
greater ability, perhaps, to rob others, and the tribe 
springs into being. With each advancing state man recog- 
nizes the value of law, the rights of property, the more 
or less sacredness of human life, and the tribes come 
together to form the primitive state the subsequent devel- 
opment of which we need not trace here. 

Moreover, God when he created man, created him in his 
own image and implanted in him the genius of organi- 
zation, and gave to him that gregarious nature without 
which the organization of the family, the tribe, the clan 
and the state, while it would have come eventually, would 
not have come so quickly. 

It would be trite to say that organization rules, has ever 
ruled the world, were it not necessary to make the general 
statement for the purpose of the subsequent argument. 

It will be probably, also, a little more interesting if, 
leaving the general we turn for a moment to study a few 
specific examples of what organization has done for the 
world in different lines. 

The genius of the warrior early discovered that greater 
results could be obtained through the organization of men 
into compact bodies, controlled by discipline, organized as 
a fighting machine. The trained Grecian spearmen easily 
defeated the untrained hoardes of the Persians though far 
outnumbered by them. The Macedonian Phalanx won the 
world for Alexander, and Rome would not have been able 
to obtain the mastery of both the West and the East had it 
not been for the discipline and training of her famous 
legions. 

The Spanish veterans of Don John, Alva and Philip of 
Parma, the splendid courage of the Swedish soldiers of 
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Gustavus Adolphus, the Ironsides of Cromwell, the serried 
masses of Turene and Conde or Marlborough and Eugene, 
the Old Guard of Napoleon, the determined bravery of the 
veterans of Grant and Lee, the machine-like organization 
of the Prussians under Moltke, all tell the same story. 
Carnot, it is said, took the raw levies of France, when all 
Europe was thundering at her doors, and organized victory 
forthem. And if the banded peasants at Sempach, and the 
“embattled farmers” at Bennington and Saratoga did 
overcome the well disciplined hosts of their enemies, 
they were but exceptions to prove the rule that in war 
especially, organized legions, even though fewer in num- 
bers, must ever prevail over the undisciplined hosts, how- 
ever brave, which fight against them. 

In statecraft organization has ruled the world where 
armies have been unable to prevail. The organization of 
the coalitions against Napoleon by Pitt ultimately caused 
his downfall; and the peace of the world today is largely 
obtained through the organization so splendidly begun and 
maintained by the Cabinets of Washington and St. 
James. 

In religion everything is based upon organization. The 
Church of Rome today is, as it has been for centuries, 
the greatest organization the world has ever seen. It has 
controlled the policy of kingdoms, it has ruled kings them- 
selves, and in the “Society of Jesus” produced an organi- 
zation within an organization which was, for a time, even 
superior to the church itself. At its frown kings trembled, 
and its organization was so superb, its grasp so compre- 
hensive that it touched both the king upon his throne and 
the peasant in his humble cabin. 

In business, organization has ever been the mainstay 
as it has ever been the foundation of success. The Phoeni- 
cians were the first to recognize the value of a banking 
system, though it was left to the Genoese to improve upon 
their rude efforts, and to the Jew to carry it to the point 
of efficiency of controlling the destinies of nations, and 
compelling rulers to bow to their dictates before obtaining 
the sinews of war; alike for internal improvement, for 
colonization, or for all progress for which nations stand. 

The early English trade associations, through their or- 
ganizations, were the direct cause of England’s greatness, 
for allied, they were far more powerful than could possibly 
be their individual competitors of other nations. 

And so I might go on indefinitely telling you what or- 
ganization is and what it has accomplished. You know it is 
combined effort and wealth and genius, the force of 
united knowledge and experience. , 

I have spoken many times of the powerful organization 
gathered around him by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the first of 
its kind, and which so largely caused the success of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. Combining operating and commercial 
men into one great organization was never witnessed be- 
fore on the scale of the Carnegie organization, and having 
been a member, both of the old and the new organization. I 
am proud to say that the present is fully equal, if not 
superior, in some respects, to its formidable predecessor. 
The Steel Corporation itself is an example of organization 
produced by great economic changes, and which in genius 
of organization, in grasp of detail, in foresight, in all com- 
mercial fields, in energy in production, in audacity of 
execution, has had few equals in commercial realms in any 
age, and no superior. 





The National Tank Co., Dayton, O., has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital &tock to make self-measuring 
pumps, tanks, etc. The incorporators are: Joseph N. 
Boesch, John B. Davis, Matthew J. Mackmull, Louis L. 
Boesch and Louis J. Boesch. 
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NEW ROCKFORD SHAPER. 


The tool illustrated herewith is the improved 16-inch 
back geared crank shaper, with quick return stroke, manu- 
factured by the Rockford Machine Tool Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. The machine is made from new designs and 
patterns and embodies a number of new features. A high 
back gear ratio and plenty of metal properly distributed 
which insures maximum stiffness under the heaviest cuts 
fits this tool for the use of modern high speed tool steels, 
and the rapid production of work within its capacity. The 
base is of pan construction for catching oil, chips, dirt, etc. It 
is provided with a forward extension accurately finished 
for the table support. 

The column is massive. The ram bearing is 9 inches 
wide by 30 inches long and overhanging ways at either 
end giving increased support to the ram. Shafting up to 
3 inches diameter for any length may be keyseated. The 
opening under the ram allowing this shafting to be placed 
in the machine. The cross rail is deep, well braced and 
rigid and is strongly gibbed and clamped to the column 
The bearing surfaces for the apron are 7% inches on the 
front and 13% inches on the top. The cross feed and ele- 
vated screws are provided with adjustable graduating col- 
lars reading to 0.001 inches, the latter screws also being 
provided with ball thrust bearing and power feed. 

The apron has wide front and top bearings which are 





ROCKFORD SHAPER. 


accurately fitted, gibbed and clamped to the rail. It is pro- 
vided with 3 T slots, and has full length tapered gib which 
is adjustable endwise by double locking screw and adjust- 
able clamp plate below. 

The table is in box form with a working surface on the 
top 11 x 17 inches. Both sides and top are T slotted. The 
table also has a V on the side for holding shafts and 
similar work vertically. It can be readily detached and 
work can be strapped to the apron. A table support, as 
shown, is regularly furnished and included in the equip- 
ment of the machine. It is instantly adjusted to height 
of table and rigidly supports it under the heaviest cuts. 

The vise is provided with heavy steel faced jaws 10 
inches wide by 2% inches deep. It swivels on a graduated 
base and can be attached to the top or to either side of the 
table. The screw arrangement is such that the jaws are 
drawn and not pushed together, the thrust being taken by 
a steel collar nut which relieves the frame of all strain tend 


ing to spring it or impair its accuracy. 
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The ram is heavily ribbed and is 30 inches long and has 
a bearing of 30 inches in the column. It is provided with 
screw adjustment for length of stroke and position can 
be changed without leaving the work and with the machine 
in motion or at rest. 

The head is graduated and swivels to any position. The 
locking device draws it squarely against the face of the ram 
without shifting it while being locked. 

The cone pulley has four steps with 3 inch face, the 
largest being 12 inches in diameter. The gearing in 
this shaper is so arranged that it may be used either single 
or backgeared, with a ratio being 6 to 1 single and 19 to 1 
back geared, with a range of strokes from 8 to 76 per 
minute. The cross feed is automatic in either direction. 
The vertical feed is positive and driven by the same 
arrangement as the cross feed. The elevating screw is 
provided with ball bearings and actuated through steel 
bevel gears. , 

The machine runs at 260 revolutions per minute and has 
a weight of about 2,000 pounds. 

MUD RING DRILL. 

We illustrate herewith a new mud ring drill, which the 
sickford Drill and Tool Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
just placing on the market. The chief characteristic of 
the machine is that while it was designed especially for 
mud ring drilling it is equally well adapted to all operations 


of multiple spindle drill work. 





BICKFORD MUD RING DRILL. 


Instead of the heads sliding on an auxiliary rail as in 
the ordinary construction they adjust directly on the main 
rail which enables them to be spread to any desired center 
distance, each head being provided with independent ad- 
justment. For mud rings or other similar work, where 
it is desirable that the heads should adjust collectively, the 
heads are clamped together by means of two quick-acting 
nuts which fix the center distance between spindles at 7% 
8, 814, or 9 inches as may be required. A dial on the worm 
wheel in the upper corner of the right hand head shows 
the distance through which the heads are moved to the 
right and left 

The speed and feed changes are obtained by means of 
change gears which are held in position by spring plungers, 
thus enabling the operator to change quickly from one 
speed or feed to another without lessening the available 
power of the machine. A dial on the large worm-wheel 
at the right shows where to set the dog to trip the feed 


at any desired depth. 
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The spindles are 1 13-16 inches in diameter, have a ver- 
tical movement of 12 inches and work to a maximum cen- 
ter distance of 26% inches. The table has a transverse 
movement of 24 inches and receives between housings with 
a 12-foot rail 10 feet, 6 inches. Driven by a constant speed 
pulley the power is never less than that obtainable from 
a 5-inch double belt running at 1696 feet per minute. The 
net weight of the machine is 17,500 lbs. 


THE WAY THEY DO IT IN ENGLAND.—A SEQUEL 


BY PERCY LONGMUIR. 





The writer has been very much interested in Mr. P. W 
Dillon’s description of his experience in an English foundry 
as given in The Iron Trade Review of Sept. 7: the views there 
given are on the whole very much to the point. It is how- 
ever hardly fair to take as an index of the way things are 
done in England experience derived from one foundry. No 
one would ever dream of taking the methods following or 
the tools used in one foundry in the States as typical of the 
whole foundry industry. Neither is it reasonable to take the 
moulders of any one shop in any country as typifying the 
whole of the moulders of that country. 

Taking first the sands used—in Britain many distinct 
varities of moulding sands are found and each variety is 
specially suitable for a particular class of work, but none is 
suitable for all classes of work, the types of sand are therefore 
varied to suit the particular class of work in hand—a practice 
also followed in the United States—and without considering 
types and uses, no general statement as to superiority can 
be made. This feature’ has been forcibly impressed on the 
writer by a recent examination of many types of moulding 
sands as used in various countries. This examination was 
conducted from the view point of (1) geological formation 
(2) chemical composition and (3) actual use in various classes 
of moulds. The results of this examination led to the definite 
conclusion that very little could be said as to superiority of 
any one type apart from its particular use. 

As a second point Mr. Dillon found difficulty in introducing 
snap flasks and in this respect is not alone for others have 
experienced the same trouble. This, however, does not mean 
that snap flasks are not used in England, and the difficulties 
of their introduction are not confined to every foundry. In 
many British foundries snap flasks are most extensively and 
successfully used. In several foundries familiar to the writer 
the practice of snap flask moulding is quite equal to that of 
any similar foundry in the States. 

Turning to the cupola, this seems to show a very good 
record even for an English one, but the fact that all the 
molten metal was hand carried does not necessarily imply that 
this custom is universal here. All the modern light foundries 
have either a floor or an overhead track for distributing 
molten metal to the molders. As a rule floor tracks are 
favored in light foundries whilst heavy foundries are usually 
equipped with an efficient crane service. 

The personality of the workmen as described by Mr. Dillon, 
refers to a particular locality of England and by no means 
represents the class as a whole. Their great fault is stated 
to be “excessive drinking” and further “at the entrance of 
nearly all works there are to be found from three toa dozen 
public houses.” Both these statements are exaggerated and 
in the writer's experience of English and Scotch works he 
has not yet found one with a dozen, public houses (saloons) 
at the entrance. In Britain there exists a licensing authority, 
who to some extent controls and limits granting of licenses 
to public houses. As a parallel the writer might quote the 
case of a works not ten miles away from the ones described 
by Mr. Dillon, in which the nearest public house is a good 
ten minutes’ walk away from the entrance gates. Excessive 
drinking is far too common, but when this affects the work 
of the men it indicates a lack of discipline in the shop. The 
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remedy is not only obvious but is recognized in all well con- 
ducted works in Great Britain. It may be added that regular 
absence on Mondays is permitted only in lax establishments. 
This introduces another feature indicated in the following 
quotation—“All works in England are required by law to 
shut down at noon on Saturday; consequently on Saturday 
afternoons a large number of men would start drinking and 
continue this until Monday morning.” In connection with 
this quotation two facts should be noted viz. 

1. Works in England are not required by law to shut 
down at noon on Saturday; it is custom not law; whilst the 
factory acts regulate the working hours of females and 
young persons, they do not specify that an employer shall 
close his works to adult workmen on Saturday afternoons. 

2. Continuous drinking from Saturday to Monday can only 
be followed if a man has a private supply of liquor and 
comparatively few run a beer cellar of their own. The 
opening hours of public houses are determined by law and 
keenly regulated by the police. These hours vary somewhat 
acording to the district, but in that of which Mr. Dillon writes 
the closing hour on week days is eleven o'clock and on Sun- 
days public houses are permitted to open from half past 12 
to half past two at noon and from half past six to ten o'clock 
in the evening. Throughout the whole of Scotland public 
houses are closed all day Sunday. In both England and 
Scotland alcoholic liquors can only be purchased during 
legal closing times by bona fide travellers; hence continuous 
drinking by workmen can only occur if they have a supply 
of their own or if they become bona fide travellers. 

Turning lastly to the wages current, Mr. Dillon states 
them to be low, but even then he is considerably higher than 
the actual rates paid in the district of which he writes. 
Thus moulders and other journeymen are stated to receive 
about 48 shillings per week which is from ten to twelve shillings 
higher than is actually the case. Day wage rates throughout 
England and Scotland vary according to district from thirty to 
forty-two shillings per week. Piece work earnings of course 
vary with the rate paid and the speed of the worker. 

A foreman in receipt of £5 a week is a fortunate individual 
and such a rate only holds good in fairly large establishments. 
Actually foundry foremen’s salaries when paid weekly range 
from £2 5s, to about £7 according to the ability of the man, 
and the number of men he controls. The lower rate would 
represent an average working foreman in charge of about 
five moulders whilst the higher rate would represent a manag- 
ing foreman in charge of from two to three hundred men. 





SUPERIOR GAUGE COCK. 


The Engineer's Supply Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufactures 
the “Superior” gauge cock shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This gauge cock has two valves which are 
designed to absolutely prevent leakage. The valve seat 





SUPERIOR GAUGE COCK. 


5 and valve 4 can be taken out and replaced under pres- 
sure. Ih operation the valve 4 opens fully before valve 
7 opens at all, thereby preventing parts 4 and 5 becoming 
cut or injured with scale. Valve 7 being operated in con 
junction with valve 4 is always kept free from scale and 
in a working condtion. 
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A PNEUMATIC CHAIN HOIST AND TROLLEY. 


The Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich., is the manu 
facturer of the pneumatic chain hoist and trolley shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. The hoist consists of a 
Dake reversing air motor direct connected to a standard 


chain block. Two pendant hand chains control the motor 


4 | 











DAKE PNEUMATIC HOIST AND TROLLEY. 


valve, to which is also attached a lever to operate the valve- 


stem on the oil cup, giving automatic lubrication to motor 
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KE PNEUMATIC HOI 
only when the hoist is being used. The worm and worm 


wheel of steel and phosphor bronze are enclosed in an oil- 
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tight case, and all parts of the hoist are of sufficient 
strength to sustain a load of twice their rated capacity 
The hoists are made in four sizes ranging in capacity from 
one ton to § tons, and with a lift of from eight to ten feet 
Fig. 2 shows the hoist attached to a trolley which is built 
to run on the lower flange of single I beam. The trolley 
is made of cast steel with Chilled cast iron wheels and 
anti-friction roller bearings. 


SCREW-CUTTING MACHINE. 


Leon Sussman has recently obtained a patent on a 
screw-cutting machine, which is illustrated herewith 
This is an invention designed to provide an improved 
construction for cutting threads on rods, pipes or like 
blanks and to provide means for either manually or auto- 
matically interrupting the operation of the tool at the 
proper moment 

In the illustrations 1 designates a shank or rod which 
forms a continuation and at the same time a support for 
the body 2, which is open at its opposite end and has 
longitudinal slots in which the shanks of the jaws 3 are 
adapted to move radially. These jaws are pivoted at 4, 
and are subjected to the influence of springs, which tend 
to throw the jaws into the open position. In order to 
hold the jaws in the closed position, the inventor provides 
a collar 5, mounted to slide on the body 2 lengthwise 


and adapted to engage the shanks of the jaws 3 by 
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means of projections 6, which are preferably adjustable 
screws and which are adapted to engage recesses in the 
shanks of the jaws 3. These screws are movable in the 
slots in the body 2, which receive the shanks. Thus the 
collar 5 is at the same time held against turning. The 
jaws 3 will close more or less when the collar is in its 
forward position, according to the adjustment of the 
projections or screws 6. In order to project the collar 
into its forward position, there is provided a lever 7, ful- 
crumed on the body 2 and provided with an arm 8, 
adapted to engage the collar 5 and to move the same 
forward. When it is desired to open the jaws, so as to 
arrest the cutting action, the operator may slide the collar 
5 back by hand. Where an automatic stop is desired, the 
collar is provided with a rod 9, adjustably secured thereto 
by means of a set-screw in a sleeve 10, which receives 
the rod 9. With this structure it is possible to cut a 
thread of‘even depth clear to the end of the work. By 
adjusting the screws 6 so that they will project more or 
less from the collar 5 the position of athe jaws relatively 
to each other when they are closed can be regulated so 
that the same tool can be used for threading blanks of 
different diameters. It should be understood that the 
jaws 3 receive dies on their forward ends, these dies 
being exchangeable, so that threads of different pitch 


may be cut. 


The Duplk x Metal Lo New York, has secured the plant 


of the Chester Iron & Steel Chester, P 
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HUNGARY AS A FIELD FOR AMERICAN EX- 
PORTERS. 


BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


The Hungarians are extending to the Germansacry like 
the Biblical voice out of Macedonia, to “come over and help 
them”-—incidentally helping themselves. The most inviting 
of the appeals by Mr. Jzso Salgo, of Budapest, is so full 
and so earnest that I permit myself a summary thereof. 

There is no land in the world, says this writer, where 
the small metal industries are so one-sidedly carried on as 
in Hungary. In the first place all such industries are in 
the capital, or near it—this for the very simple reason that 
the market is found there. The other reasons, namely the 
high rate of interest and of wages, do not there count for 
so much, but these are just the causes of trouble for the 
manufacturer. The small metal industry is hardly repre- 
sented, although the consumption is enormous. In the way 
of lighting appliances: here we have an important factor, 
as every community must give its inhabitants modern meth- 
ods of illumination. Reports from ali over the country 
show that either gas works or electric lighting plants are 
contemplated. But when it comes to manufacturers of so- 
called chandeliers, there are as yet but five factories worthy 
of the name. Of these one need not be counted, because its 
principal product is petroleum lamps and burners, while a 
second makes only the finer kinds, which are unsuited for 
the use of the mass of the population. There are therefore 
only three factories which may be considered as offering any- 
thing for this new market, and four or five small shops 
which make the commonest kind of “harps” for lamps, and 
such like. All the above mentioned factories are in the 
capital. They are all busy and cannot fill the local demand, 
so that it is necessary even for this demand to import. 

From the political point of view Hungary stands on the 
threshold of independence in the matter of customs. It may 
be four or five years hence, but independence from Austria 
in this particular is sure to come. And “who gets first to 
mill grinds first.” There are in Hungary provincial centers 
where there is absolutely no metal-working industry, but 
where there is either gas or electricity, or both, everywhere. 
Here the customers have very little choice in the way of 
lighting apparatus—only what the local dealers are able to 
carry. If they want anything tasty they must go to Budapest 
for it. In this connection can be named Siebenburgen, with 
its three principal cities—Kolozwar, or Klausenburg; Brasso, 
or Kronstadt, and Nagy Szeben, or Hermannstadt—each 
with 50,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, including many of the 
more intelligent classes and of the gentry. Not far off is 
Nagy Varad, or Grosswardein, also with 60,000 inhabitants; 
and in all these cities there are merchants who would be glad 
to welcome enterprising exporters and manufacturers. In 
South Hungary the principal cities are Szegedin, Arad, 
Temesvar, Szabadka—all cities with modern methods of il- 
lumination. Only about 20 percent of the inhabitants have 
introduced these, but continue to use petroleum, because 
the chandeliers and other appurtenances are too dear. Now 
if in any one of the above mentioned cities there was a 
factory which would turn out cheap lusters, chandeliers, etc., 
or if manufacturers from America would send their rep- 
resentatives to sell direct or to establish wholesale selling 
agencies, profitable and increasing business could be done. ° 

The writer states that if factories were established the 
cities would offer special inducements in the way of cheap 
or even free building sites, and that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment—which is a very different thing from the Austrian 
one under the same royal head—would grant immunity 
from taxes for a term? of years. 

In other lines there are also opportunities. For instance 
there is no brass foundry for small articles for decorative 
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purposes, such as there are in Germany. There are no es- 
tablishments for casting small zinc statues, busts, vases and 
similar articles. - There is in the entire country no factory 
that turns out oil cups and lubricating apparatus generally. 
Such articles are imported from Austria or Germany. There 
is in this line a real need, and if a factory were established 
it could readily make arrangements for the mon:,poly in re- 
gard to the delivery of such wares to the Government rail- 
ways and other public establishments. 

In the small towns and minor cities labor and living are 
cheap, and the industries are much needed. 

The population of Hungary numbers nineteen and a quar- 
ter millions. Budapest has three-quarters of a million. 





CHANGE SPEED GEARING FOR DRILLS. 


Joseph P. Barnes has invented a change speed gearing 
for drills, the object of the invention being to construct a 
drilling machine having means for rotating the drill spindle 
in a direction tht reverse to that when used as a drill for 
the purpose of withdrawing a tap from the work. Only 
such portion of a drilling machine is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration necessary to give a clear understand- 
ing of the construction. When the parts are in the posi- 
tion shown, the drill spindle will be at rest. At the same 
time both beveled toothed wheels are revolving in opposite 
directions, if the clutch section is moved into engage 
ment with the beveled toothed wheel 1. If the clutch sec- 
tion be moved into engagement with the beveled toothed 
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CHANGE SPEED GEARING FOR DRILLS. 


wheel 2, the drill spindle will be revolved in the reverse 
direction as when used in tapping. By means of the lever 
3, the spur-pinion 4 will be moved out of mesh with the 
gear wheel 5, thereby allowing the mechanism imparting 
a reverse movement to the drill spindle to remain at rest 
if the machine is to be used for drilling only. By facing 
the beveled toothed wheels in the same direction only two 
spur-gears are necessary in forming a connection between 
the shafts 6 and 7. The clutch mechanism can be drawn 
into engagement with either the beveled gears 1 and 2 by 
means of the rod and lever 8 





The Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, Minn., is erecting a 
thawing room for,ore in which dry heated air will be 
blown through the cars for thawing the ore instead of the 
usual method of steaming. Its coal docks have been ex- 
tended about 300 ft. with the possibility of adding 500 
more. At the close of the navigation season the company 
expects to have about 200,000 tons on its docks. 
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ELECTRIC EMERY GRINDERS. 


The Stowe Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. builds the port 


able and_ stationary electric emery grinders which are 


shown in the accompanying illustrations. The company 
has for some time built a machine whose capacity was two 
18 x 2 inch emery wheels, but it has lately placd on 
the market a heavier machine, illustrated herewith, whose 
capacity is two 3 x 24 inch emery wheels. Two wet or 
two dry wheels can be used in the machine or a wet wheel 
can be used at one end and a dry wheel at another. When 








STOW! 1O I ELI RI GRIN DI 
a wet wheel is used the motor driving the machine is p 
perly encased and the water tank below the wheel may be 
elevated to any designed height by a turn of a vertical rod 
The level of the water is thus raised in contact with the 
wheel and a more even distribution is possible than with 


? 


the older foot petal irrangement. Both wheels are pr 
vided with conveniently detachable rests for grin¢ 


the wet wheel has a catch pan into which the spray 





STOWE PORTABLE ELECTRIC GRINDER 


thrown and returned to the water tank. The cast-iron 
water pot is conveniently located between the wheels 
The motor driving the wheels is located between them 
and is of a multi-speed type designed by the Stowe 
Co. The advantages claimed for the machine are largely 
in the use of this motor. The motors are mechanically 
regulated, no rheostat being used, thus eliminating one 
delicate appliance. Another advantage is that with this 
motor any conceivable speed between the highest and 
the lowest points can be given. The operator can also 


obtain exactly the right speed for the work which he has 
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to do. The tools are built for direct current only. 

Another machine built by the company is a portable 
electric grinder which is also illustrated herewith. This is 
for work which is too heavy to be handled conveniently 
on a stationary machine. The range of the tool is limited 
only by the length of conducting wire on the reel and it 
can be quickly and easily moved from one part of the 
shop to another. The emery wheel is driven from the 
motor through a flexible shaft 


REVERSING MECHANISM FOR MACHINE TOOLS. 


A reversing mechanism for machine tools is the inven- 
tion of Francis B. Cockburn. The purpose of this in- 
vention is to provide a reversing mechanism applicable 


ls and other machines requir- 


to reciprocating machine too 
ing reversal, wherein the necessity of shifting a belt is 
avoided 

In carrying out the invention, the inventor employs two 
oppositely revolving shafts which are mounted in a rock- 
ing frame, the shafts being provided with pulleys. He 
also employs a drive-shaft provided with a pulley for the 
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to be operated, belts passing around the pulleys, 

means for rocking the frame in one direction or the 


other to tighten one or the other of the belts. Means 


for returning and maintaining the frame in a normal 
central position are provided, as are also means for limit- 
ng the rocking movement of the frame 

In the initial or normal condition ‘of inaction, as shown 
he frame I is so main- 
tained by means of the weight 4, the rack 2 and the 


inion 3 that the shafts 5 and 6 are substantially hori- 


the accompanying illustration, t 


ntal, and when the intermediate shaft 7 is turned the 
shaft 5 will be turned in one direction through the gear 
8 and one duly behind it, but not shown, and that the 
shaft 6 will be turned in the opposite direction through 
the gears 9 and 10, and in this position neither of the 
belts is sufficiently taut to drive the machine. If now 
the valve-stem of the cylinder 11 is turned, which in the 
first instance may be done manually or at all times if so 
desired, the piston in the cylinder wili be actuated to rock 
the frame 1 in one direction or the other to tighten one 
or the other of the belts to drive the machine in the 
desired direction, depending of course upon the direction 
in which the piston was moved and the direction of rota- 
tion of the intermediate shaft 7. After starting the ma- 
chine the reversals may, as illustrated, be made automatic- 


ally by the automatic control of the valve-stem 
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AUTOMATIC BELT-SHIFTER. 

This invention, by John F. Ochard, relates to means 
for controlling the operation more particularly of pumps 
or compressors, although it is adapted for use with other 
machines. The chief object of the invention is to enable 
a pump to be stopped or started automatically, according 
as is demanded by the condition of the tank into which 
the pumping is being done. 

The cylinder 1 is, near one of its ends, connected by 
a duct 2, with the tank into which the pumping is being 
done. This duct opens into the cylinder at the end from 
which the piston-rod projects, and the outer end of the 
piston-rod is connected by a chain 3, running around an 
idler pulley, to one end of a lever 4, pivoted above the 
horizontal arm 5 upon an extension or stud and normally 
lying in the plane of the arm 5. This lever at the end 
opposite that to which the chain 3 is attached carries an 
adjustable weight 6, which tends to draw the piston out 
of the cylinder, and thus cause the piston-rod to project. 
On the contrary, the duct 2 admits pressure, which tends 
to force the piston into the cylinder and retract the piston- 
rod to raise the weight 6. Upon the piston-rod is ar- 
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AUTOMATIC BELT-SHIFTER, 


ranged a fork 7, the arms of which straddle the belt 8, 
and the fork is so disposed upon the piston-rod and the 
movements of the latter so limited that when the piston 
is driven outward with respect to the cylinder by the 
pressure entering through the duct 2 said fork carries 
the belt 8 onto the idfer pulley 9. This stops the machine 
or pump and prevents any further increase of pressure 
in the tank. When, however, by usage the pressure falls 
in the tank, the pressure in the cylinder will not be suffi- 
cient to maintain the piston in its position, and it will 
be slid outward by the weight 6, so that the belt is 
shifted onto the driving-pulley 1o. 





The American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., is erecting a 
three-story addition to its plant, of brick and steel con- 
struction, made necessary by the increasing sale of its type 
“A” enclosed, vertical, self-oiling engine. The first floor 
will be used for erecting and testing engines and the 
second and third floors for storage purposes. Complete 
testing equipment is being put in. 





F, J. Osterling has been awarded the contract for the 
construction of the fifteen-story building of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Pittsburg. It will be of steel, with stone, 
brick and terra cotta trimmings and will cost $500,000 
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METHOD OF MAKING GEAR-RIMS. 


In the manufacture of gear-wheels as ordinarily prac- 
ticed they have been either cast to shape with the gear- 
teeth or else the gear teeth have been cut 
on the periphery of the gear wheel after casting or 
forging. Gear wheels that have been provided with 
removable and renewable toothed portions, have had these 
toothed portions made either by casting to shape or else 
by cutting the teeth in the curved or circular periphery. 
The gear teeth cannot ordinarily be formed true and 
smooth by casting. The best process is to cut the teeth 
by means of suitable milling or gear cutting machines, but 
by reason of the curved periphery of the wheel it is not 
possible to cut more than two or three teeth at one time, 
and as a consequence the cutting of the teeth is a slow 
process. 

The object of this invention illustrated herewith is to 
provide a method of making gear rims whereby the slow 
manner of cutting the teeth is avoided, and to this end the 
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METHOD OF MAKING GEAR-RIMS 


invention consists essentially in making the toothed rim 
portion separate from the body of the wheel and forming 
it from a straight bar or section of a bar, on which all the 
gear teeth for the entire or any portion of the periphery of 
the wheel can be cut at a single operation and then bending 
this toothed bar to the contour of the wheel. The method 
of doing this is shown in the illustration. The rim is se- 
cured to the wheel by means of keys, essentially as shown. 





The Wheeling Enameled Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
chose the following directors: C. W. Franzheim, W. A. 
Isett, W. F. Stifel, Alfred Paull, J. J. Holloway, Allen A 
Wheat and W. J. Mays. The following officers were also 
elected: President, C. W. Franzheim; vice president, W. 
A. Isett; secretary, George W. Franzheim; manager, Geo 
Blackham, and superintendent, George J. Blackham. The 
statement has been made that its factory at Elm Grove 
would be ready for operation in about a month. 


The L. W. Pond Machine & Foundry Co., Worcester, 
Mass., will devote its machine shop entirely to the auto 
| 


mobile business. The company has been reorganized and 


new officers elected as follows: M. T. O'Leary, president 
and treasurer, and T. P. MacDonough, secretary. Two 
new directors were also chosen—William F. McCarthy 


and George L. Wilson 
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TAPER-TURNING ATTACHMENT FOR TURRET- 
LATHES. 


Taper-turning attachments for turret-lathes have been 
heretofore employed in which the tool is mounted to swing 
in a circular path. Bengt M W. Hanson has invented a 
taper-turning attachment for turret-lathes 

[he primary object of the invention is the provision 
of a slide for the tool and in connection therewith improved 
means for causing a part (for instance, a stud or roller) of 
the slide to remain constantly in contact with the taper bar, 
so that the tool will engage the stock on a true radial line, 
and consequently will produce thereon a perfect taper con 
forming exactly to the inclined surface of the taper bar or 
pattern in use A further object of the invention is the 
provision in an attachment of the character mentioned of a 
support adapted to be connected to a turret or other part of a 
lathe and a movable member fitted for sliding action upon 
the said support, said movable member carrying the tool and 
also carrying a roller in engagement with the taper bar 


A set of interchangeable taper bars or patterns, each with 
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TURRET LATHE, 
a different degree of taper, is employed with the machine, so 
that any desired degree of taper to the inch may be formed 
upon the stock, and the taper formed on the stock will be 
of correct form and not longitudinally curved. 

In the operation of the invention the attachment is first 
secured to the desired movable part of the lathe, and the tool 
having been adjusted properly to engage the stock said part 
is advanced. During this advancing movement the forward 
end of the taper bar is in engagement with the rod 1, and 
consequently the taper bar is gradually pushed to the rear, 
a spring and through the pin 2 causing the slide 3 to recede 
in accordance with the degree of taper of the bar, a roller 
being held in firm engagement with the side of the taper bar 
throughout the entire operation 





NEARING THE END OF THE RACE. 
WaAsHINGTON, Dec. 1 Che interesting competition in steel 
ship construction carried on with the sanction of the Navy 
Department in the construction of the first class battle 
ships Connecticut and Louisiana is rapidly approaching a 
climax and it is expected that ere the close of the year the 


' 


government officials will be enabled to weigh results and 


render a decision upon the comparative merits and econ- 
onues Of armor construction as carried on at govern 
mental and private plants. The Newport News Company 


announces that the Louisiana will be practically com 


pleted and ready for her official trial on Dec. 12, and inas 


much as the Connecticut, building at the Brooklyn navy 


yard, has for several mont] vast led her competitor in 


State of completion, it is expected that she will be ready 


tor the official speed test several days before the Louisi- 
ana 

} P 

The Repub 1 | iW ks, Los Ang s. ( \ be 
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buildings, one 50 x 100 ift.. another 40 X So and a third so x 
60 it., will be ready for upancy in five months About 


50 men w 
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BUYING CHECKED 


By High Prices in England.—Large Shipbuilding Company 
Will Move. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, Nov. 21, 1905.—Business during 


the past fortnight has ha dly exhibited the boom condi- 
tions recently prevailing, the additions to price having 
checked somewhat the flow of orders, especially in the 
shipbuilding line But nobody is worrying much about 
this for the reason that practically in every instance there 
are orders on the books for several months ahead. The 
most remarkable example is the case of W. Doxtord & 
Sons (Sunderland) who have orders on hand for the next 
Shipbuilding firms are all busy, and in 
spite ol higher prices, 50,000 tons have been booked by the 
Clyde yards which seem to be specially favored since the 


beginning of this month, or a little over 


Great interest is being taken in the projected removal 
the works belonging to the Yarrow Shipbuilding Co 
ry} firm has decided to leave the London district, owing 
to the enormous rating claims, and is seeking a destina- 


' 


tion where it will be able to materially reduce this item in 
its dead expenses. There has been great eagerness through- 
out the provinces to give the firm a welcome, and no fewer 


} 


than 300 towns, districts or private bodies have written 


setting forth their local advantages. The cost of removal 
according to the head of the firm, Mr. Yarrow, will approx 
imate £200,000; but the great saving effected will soon 
recoup this. It is rather likely that the ultimate destina- 
tion of the firm will be the Clyde or the Tyne, and from 
the labor point of view Mr. Yarrow is quoted as stating 
that the North Country or Scotch artisan is a better work- 
man than the Londoner 

Value of Shares Advances. 

The trade revival has been a great plum to the holders 
of iron and steel shares, the increases in value as compared 
with twelve months ago being in many cases astounding 
To take only a few examples, the shares of Messrs. Bol- 
ckow, Vaughan & Co. have increased from 16s to £1 2s 3d; 


Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. from £2 11s 6d to £3 6s od, 


and so on. The most striking example is the South Dur- 
ham Steel Co., whose share values have leaped up from 
5s to £1 5s. The Cargo Fleet Co. is a very good second 

with a rise of 100 percent 
Yet another advance in galvanized sheets has to be 
l, the Association having put on 5s a ton, making 
dc But nearly all makers are getting from 
ss to 10s mort rl learness of spelter continues a most 
element In galvanized buckets, some good 
nt ts have been placed by the Government lately and 
hollow-ware generally is in excellent demand 
But for general descriptions of galvanized goods, there 
ess demand, and the limit of lvance in this line has 
bviously been reached for some time Another advance 
5s st Ss, mainly e to the scarcity of billets 
| s emarkabl iture of the revival 
: pplies m Germany and 
t! f Eu 
f \W t cou 1 ily d to the de 
\ \ t seems to be a 
kind of retribution upor nsumers, who have squeezed 
he past Chey have now to pay 

Pig Iron Prices Higher. 

P $1 lf | deliveries ¢ 
very ' t t y fig In1 y inst rks 
have had t elay tl t ment work at the 
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beginning of the week until a truck-load or boat-load was 
sent in. To add to complications one of Messrs. Roberts’s 
furnaces at Tipton has been damped down owing to the 
men’s demand for the eight hour system. As I write, news 
comes that the firm has been victorious and, having se- 
cured a sufficient staff of men, is re-starting the furnace 
In all directions orders for pig iron are being refused, and 
buyers, impatient of the slow deliveries, are threatening to 
“buy against” the laggard smelters from other firms. More 
puddling furnaces would be brought into requisition, but 
for the combined scarcity of materials and men. Every 
available puddler is now engaged, but the number of this 
class has for years been steadily diminishing. 

The list of Mayors elected in November include some 
well-known iron and steel “captains of industry”. Col. 
Hughes, the new Lord Mayor of Sheffield, is a director of 
Messrs. Wm. Jessop and Co., Sheffield, and of Messrs. 
Saville & Co., while Col. C. J. Stoddart, re-elected mayor 
of Rotherham, is managing director of the Parkgate Iron 


and Steel Co. 





A NEW DRILL. 





A patent has recently been obtained by Mr. C. E. 
Stone, on an invention whose purposes are to provide a 
detachable coupling for the drill spindle and feed screw 
whereby the spindle can readily be disconnected from 
the feed screw and advanced and retracted by hand to 
enable rapid operation upon light work and also to 

















ARRANGEMENT OF DRILL. 
construct this detachable coupling with an anti-friction 
bearing, which receives the end thrust of the drill 
spindle, both when the latter is operated by the feed 
screw and by hand. The machine is shown complete in 
Fig. 1 and in more detail in Fig. 2. 

The reduced upper end of the spindle 1 extends into 
the shell through a hole in its lower end and has fixed 
on its end in the shell a bearing member or disc 2, be- 
tween which and a similar bearing disc 3, which is fixed 
in the shell 1, are balls which run in a race in the two 
discs. The disc 2 is secured on the spindle by means of 
a left-hand screw-thread or a thread, so directed as to cause 
the bearing disc to tighten on the spindle in its rotation. The 
other disc which is stationary, is screwed into an inter- 
nal thread in the shell and is fixed against rotation by 
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means of a set screw. The stationary disc is provided 
with holes enabling a tool to be inserted and removing 
the disc, the holes also serving as oil holes for the lubri- 
cation of the bearing. An anti-friction washer 4, of fibre 
or other suitable material, is preferably interposed between 











SPINDLE DETAIL 


the rotary bearing disc 2 and the end of the shell to reduce 
the wear on these parts. Fixed to the lower end of the 
feed-screw is a head § which fits loosely in the open upper 
end of the shell 1, in which it is detachably held by a 
removable key which is U-shaped and which enters pairs 
of registering holes in the head § and the shell 1. When 
this key is inserted in the spindle, the spindle is coupled 
to the feed-screw and moved longitudinally with it, and 
when the key is moved the spindle is disconnected from 
the feed-screw and can be advanced and retracted inde- 
pendently of the screws. 

When the drill spindle is coupled to the feed-screw, it is 
fed to the work automatically by the ratchet and pawl 
mechanism 6, or it can be fed slowly by hand by throwing 
the pawl out of engagement with the ratchet wheel 7, and 
turning the latter manually in the usual manner. When 
the character of the work is such as to permit feeding of 
the drill by hand pressure, or when a number of holes 
are to be drilled in light or thin stock, making rapid oper- 
ation of the drill possible and desirable, the coupling key 
is removed from the shell’1 and the head 5 and the spindle 
can then be advanced and retracted rapidly by means of 
the hand lever 8. 





Contracts Let for Big Plant. 

The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty street, New York, 
has awarded the contract for the erection of its plant in 
Newark, N. J., to the Miller-Collins Co. A foundry, power 
station, pattern storage house and machine shop will be 
erected in the near future and the rest of the plant later 
on, the total building cost being estimated at $500,000. The 
company will be in the market for accessories in the power 
equipment line which it will move from its Brooklyn plant. 
The foundry building, to be 120 x 600 ft. will have a capa- 
city of 75 tons daily and the power station, 40 x 245 ft. 
will be equipped with a 1,000 h. p. generating apparatus. 
The buildings will be constructed of reinforced concrete, 
structural steel and brick work. The company will receive 
prices on piling, cement, sand, crushed stone, common 
brick, spruce and pine lumber, windows and sash, doors, 
skylights, sheet metal work, flooring, some 500 tons of 
structural steel, tin covered doors, painting, etc. John V. 
3eekman, superintendent of the company, is purchasing 
the equipment. 
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A MACHINE FOR BORING LOCOMOTIVE DRIV- 
ING BOXES. 


Machine Tool Co., Philadelphia, has re 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 


The Newton 
cently installed in the 
Juniata shop the boring machine illustrated herewith. This 
machine is used for the purpose of boring driving boxes. 
The spindle in the machine is 5 inches in diameter and has 
a continuous automatic feed of 60 inches with six changes 
progression fron: .0072 
It is also pro- 


of feed running in geometrical 
to 0.2646 inches per revolution of spindle. 
vided with hand slow and quick adjustment. The spindle 
is driven by a phosphor bronze worm wheel and hardened 
It is 


also driven through back gears having a ratio of 3 to 1, 


steel worm of steep lead, having a ratio of 11 to 1. 


and by a 10 horsepower motor having a speed range of 


2 to 1. The work and worm wheel runs in a bath of oil, 


and with the back gears in the machine has a total driving 


gear ratio of 33 to 1. The worm and worm wheel is a 


particularly advantageous drive where work of this charac- 


ter is to be machined; that is, where the hole to be bored 
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HORIZONTAL BORING MA‘ 


is not a complete circle. The motion is continuous, there 


being no back lash as is found with the spur gear drive 

The smoothness of the 

and chatter 
The machine 


drive also eliminates all vibration 


is fitted with two carriages 36 inches wide 
and 60 inches long, having a cross adjustment of 36 inches 
The knee to which these carriages are fitted is 9 ft. long 

The maximum distance from center of spindle to cat 
riage is 2614 inches. With the use of fixtures, four driving 
boxes are bored at one time, two being set upon the end 


of each carriage. While the 


operator is setting four more on 


first four are being bored the 
the other end ofthe carriage 
and when the first four are finished, the carriages are run 
The 


first set is then removed and another set placed in position 


over and the cuts started in the second set of boxes 


The two yokes illustrated support the boring bars used 
The 


boxes in 


The table has power and hand adjustment vertically 


machine has a record of boring complete four 


2% hours 


HINI 
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PROCESS OF TREATING ARMOR PLATES. 





A method of treating steel armor plates has been in- 
vented by Robert Hadfield. 
method of treating steel for the purpose of increasing its 


This invention consists in a 


toughness, and is especially applicable to the treatment of 
nickel-chromium The may be advan- 
tageously applied to the treatment of armor plates and 
According 


steels. invention 
other articles of steel in the form of castings 
to this method of carrying out the invention, a cast armor 
plate of nickel-chromium steel is heated uniformly to a 
temperature of from about 950 degrees C. to about 1,100 
degrees C. and then cooled, preferably in air. This avoids 
sudden cooling such as would result if the article were 
It is then reheated to a 
and cooled slowly, 


quenched in a hardening liquid. 
temperature of about 700 degrees C. 
preferably in the furnace in which‘the heating was pre- 
viously effected, after which it is again heated to a temper- 
ature of about 700 degrees C. and allowed to cool slowly 
to a temperature of 640 degrees C., whereupon it is sud 
denly cooled, as by quenching in water for example, by 


complete immersion in water or by spraying with water or 





FOR LOCOMOTIVI 


by an air blast 


BOXES. 


but preferably in water. It is then reheated 


, 


to about 600 degrees C. and again suddenly cooled as be- 
qhenching in water. Steel treated in 


is stated to possess great 


fore, preferably by 
either of the 
toughness, which renders it specially suitable for the manu 


ways described 


facture of armor plates, shields and other articles including 
safes or parts of safes. Satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained by treating in the way described. cast nickel-chro- 
mium steel armor plates containing about 0.3 to 0.4 per 
cent of carbon, about 0.25 per cent of manganese, about 
1.8 percent of chromium, and about 3.3 percent of nickel, 
the plate being made from steel produced in the manner 
in a sand mold and having a thickness of 
about six inches. Such a six-inch plate attacked by a com- 
mon lyddite and armor-piercing projectiles of 4.7 inches 
and 6 inch calibers, has, it is claimed, stood over 15,000 foot 
tons of energy without showing a single crack. Also a 
four-inch plate treated as described and having a carbon- 
ized or cemented face has successfully withstood the attack 
of a 5.7 inch caliber armor-piercing shell 


described, and cast 
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PRENTICE AUTOMATIC TURRET MACHINE. 


George F. Prentice & Company, New Haven, Conn., 
has recently brought out the multiple spindle automatic 
turret machine shown in the accompanying illustrations 
These machines are entirely automatic in operation, and 

all bor- 


are designed to rapidly and accurately perform ; 
threading and other oper 
They are 


ing, turning, drilling, reaming, 
ations on castings, forgings and similar pieces 
also adapted to do similar work on pieces that have been 
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PRENTICE AUTOMATIC TURRET MACHINE. 


finished on one end in a rod-machine and cut from a 
bar and which require operations on the reverse end. The 
machines are built in four sizes, the smallest size carry- 
ing three spindles and the other three four spindles each 
The length that can be milled varies from 2 inches on the 
smallest machine up to 7 inches on the largest machines. 

In these machines the spndles each carry a different 
tool for a different operation revolve and the work is 
automatically indexed and fed up to the revolving tools 
by means of a cam strip on the feed drum. The length of 
the longest cut required on any piece determines the angle 
of the feed cam. The proper feed or advance for cutting 
the metal is obtained by gearing the cam shaft to one of 
the spindles. In the four spindle machine a chuck with 
five distinct sets of jaws faces the spindles, each section 
is in line with a spindle except the upper section and it is 
at this period that the operator supplies the work to the 
chuck. 

The operation of the machine is as_ follows: 
The operator before starting thetool p 
unfinished piece of work in the’ upper section 
of the chuck. The machine is_ then started 
and the chuck indexes around automatically, bringing the 


piece of work in line with the tool in the first spindle of 





TOP VIEW PRENTICE AUTOMATIC TURRET MACHINE 
the machine. The chuck is then advanced and the first op 
eration is performed. The operator in the meantime has 


placed another unfinished piece of work in the section of 
the chuck which is then on top and when the chuck again 


indexes the second piece is brought in line with the first 
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spindle and the first piece is facing the second spindle 
The chuck advances and the tools engage with the work. 
When the operation is completed on both pieces the 
chuck backs off and indexes as before, and the third piece, 
which in the meantime has been placed inthe top section 
of the chuck, is brought to the first spindle. This opera- 
tion continues until four pieces are being operated upon at 
the same time, each receiving a different operation. When 
the chuck indexes so as to bring a fifth piece to the first 


spindle, the first piece having passed through all the opera- 
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PRENTICE AUTOMATI¢ TURRET MACHINE CHUCKS 


tions, it is again at the top of the chuck. This piece now 
being finished the operator removes it and puts in its place 
The machine continues to operate in 


lk 
e dull 


an unfinished piece. 
this manner and need not be stopped except to repla 
tools for sharp ones. 

The rate at which any kind of work can be produced 
this type of machine depends upon the speed and advance 


in 




















per revolution at which the different kinds of metal can 

be cut, the same as in an ordinary lathe. 
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The sectional box chuck used in the machine is shown 
in the accompanying cut These sections are of the tw jaw 
type and are opened and close 1 quick V by a rigl t ] le ft 
hand screw of course pitch, the ends of the screws being squared 
by chuck wrench The jaws are so shaped and drilled as to 
be ready to receive special false jaws and holders for any 
piece of work. The jaws, screws and other parts are made 


of forged cruc ib]. stec ] 
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While the tools are cutting, the chuck is relieved of all 
vibratory and torsional strains and is held perfectly rigid 
by a steady bracket which slides under the ledge of the 
chuck at the front end of the bed. This bracket is drawn 
back out of the way before the chuck indexes and is moved 
up automatically before the tools start cutting again. 

A taper bushing in the chuck body affords ample adjust- 
ment for wear between the chuck and turret bar. 

For holding work that has been finished on one end and 
requires operation on the reserve end, the sectional face 
five eccentric drawback arbors in postions cor 


plate with f 
responding to those of the jaws in the box chuck is fur- 
nished 

The arbors are threaded to receive any size of work, hav 
ing internal threads on the finished end or are fitted with 
threaded collets for holding work having external threads. 
A piece of work is screwed by hand a few turns on to an 
arbor or into a collet, when a half turn on an eccentric stud 
draws it firmly against a hardened steel washer. 

The feed clutch may be thrown out of gear and the feed 
of the chuck towards the tool instantly stopped by shift 
ing the lever at the front of the machine. The machine 
may be fed by hand when adjusting tools to new work, 
prior to operating, by using a crank wrench on the work 
shaft at head of the machine. The threading mechanism is 
fitted to the fourth spindle and consists of driving and 
reversing friction pulleys with expanding rings. A tripping 
disc on the cam shaft throws them in or out of gear at the 
proper time. Die holders and tap holders are interchange- 
able. The spindles are of high carbon crucible steel and 
are accurately ground to size. The first second and third 
spindles have tool holders forged solid. 

The spindles revolve in large bronze bearings and run 
ina bath of oil. The front bearings are tapered. 

A number of special tools are manufactured for this 
machine, among them being the following: High speed 
drilling attachment, rotary automatic collapsing tap and 
rotary automatic operating die. These last tools are re- 
commended for medium and long thread work. An auto- 
matic mechanism releases the chasers as soon as the thread 
is cut and locks them after the tool has been drawn back 
from the work 

In addition to this ther is provided a rotary 
automatic cross feed tool for cutting grooves back 
of threads and for high light external and internal cross 
cuts. This consists of a head with solid shank to fit in 
spindle and a slide. mounted thereon at right angles, and 
having two angular wedges which are adjustable for depth 
of cut. For external grooving a pilot in the center of 
the shank comes in contact with the work as the chuck ad- 
vances, and the slide carrying the cutter is forced in a cross 
direction to run the cutter into the work. Automatic open- 
ing hollow milling tools, holders for solid reversing taps and 
dies, universal adjustable box tools for rough and finish 
turning are procurable 

In addition to the regular line of machines two others 
are built to order, being single end machine having five 
spindles and chucks with 6 sections. The pieces are finish- 
ed complete, including the threading, and are cut off from 
the chucking piece by means of an automatic chucking tool 


in the fifth snindle 


The Aetna Mfg. Co. and others, formerly owners and 
operators of a 10,000 acre tract of-hematite ore land near 
Rome, Ga., have sold the property to a syndicate of Pitts- 
burg and New England people. The deposit is said to run 
on an average 52 percent metallic iron. It is probable 
that the new syndicate will establish furnaces and other 
plants. William Bell Lowe, mining engineer, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, made the sale 
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FORGE WITH NEW FEATURES. 

A forge, which is the invention of Noah W. Rasnick, 
is illustrated herewith. In the center of the hearth 1 of 
this forge is formed an opening 2, and surrounding the 
same and depending from the under side of the hearth 
is a cylinder 3, which forms a receptacle for the coal 
In order to feed the fuel within the receptacle 3 to the 
fire upon the hearth, the receptacle is provided with a 
movable bottom 4, which is mounted within the container 
upon a tuyere or blast-tube 5, which extends longitudinally 
through the center of said receptacle. The bottom 4 is 
raised and lowered by a rack 6 upon a guide 7, which 
depends from the central portion of the movable bottom 
Meshing with the rack is a pinion 8, secured upon one 
end of an operating shaft. This shaft has its inner end 
mounted in a bearing formed in a bracket 9, which is 
secured upon the outer side of the receptacle 3, and 
upon the outer end of this shaft is secured a hand-wheel 
10, by means of which the shaft and its pinion may be 
rotated to’ reciprocate the rack, thus raising or lowering 
the bottom of the receptacle. 
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FORGE 


The tuyere or blast-tube 5 is cylindrical in form and is 
mounted in a support or bracket 11, which extends across 
the lower open end of the receptacle. In filling the 
receptacle the movable bottom is lowered, a block of a 
diameter corresponding to the diameter of the tuyere 5 
is placed upon the top of the latter, and slacked coal 
or other fuel is closely packed in the receptacle and 
heaped up around the block. The latter is then removed, 
leaving a small chamber, in which the fire may be readily 
kindled by the use of fine coke. As the coal at the top 
of the hearth is consumed fresh coal may be fed as 
needed by operating the hand-wheel, and the strength 
of the blast may be readily varied by adjusting the valve 
12 by means of the arm 13. 


Mexico to Reduce Tariff.—With the aim of encouraging 
railroad building and other construction work, the Mexican 
government is considering the reduction of its import du- 
ties on iron and steel to a very great extent. Local pro- 
duction is only a small fraction of what will be needed for 
improvements under way or contemplated. American rails 
sell in the republic for $40 and other iron and steel products 
are correspondingly high. Nevertheless Mexico imports 
in these lines aggregated nearly $10,000,000 





The Wheeling Steel & Iron Works, Benwood, W. Va., 
started up its plate department and lap-weld furnace recently 
employing some 200 men A numebr of repairs were 


recently made at the tube works and steel department at 
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A PORTABLE DRILL. 





The Thos. H. Dallett Co., which for upwards of twenty 
years has been an extensive manufacturer of portable drilling 
machines, has recently re-designed its entire line of portable 
drills, adapting them for motor-drive, using standard motors 
The No. 4 and No. 5 machine are now on the market. The 
illustration shows the No. 5 machine, the No. 4 machine 
being practically identical in general design. 

The machines consist of a base containing two bearings, 
one vertical and one horizontal, thus allowing the machine 
to be used for either vertical or horizontal drilling. . The base 
is provided with four slotted lugs by which it can be bolted 
on or near the piece to be bored. In this base is fitted a post, 
having an adjustment therein, and allowing for the use of 





ELECTRIC PORTABLE DRILL. 


different lengths of drills and sockets used in the spindle. On 
this post, on the top of which is cut a worm wheel, is fitted a 
cap washer, containing on one side a bearing with a worm, 
which meshes in the worm wheel on the post, by which it 
can be entirely revolved around the axis of the base 

The arm of the machine rests in ~ groove planed across 
the top washer and is clamped firmly in place by a seuare 
washer on the top and by a stud tapped into the post. The arm 
has a movement lengthwise at right angles to the base and 
is actuated by a side screw. On the front end of the arm 
a clamp bearing is placed to receive the drill head. This 
consists of a frame with spindle, feed screw, and feeding de- 
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vice. The feeding mechanism consists of a pair of bevel 
gears, feed-shaft, rocker, pawl-plate, pawl, ratchet, wheel, 
feed nut and feed screw. The latter presses directly upon 
the top end of the spindle, the thrust being taken by a fibre- 
washer and coupled to the spindle by a yoke nut The 
connecting rod between the crank and rocker pawl is fitted 
with a spring which can be set for any pressure of feed 
When this given pressure is exceeded the spring will be com- 
pre ssed and the feed will cease to operate until the excs SSive 
pressure is relieved, thus making an automatic relief. 

Change of feed from, one tooth to seventeen can be 
effected by shifting a-thumb latch, no wrench being required, 
rhe No. 4 and No. § drills are fitted with a back gear. 

[he motors used are variable speed motors, sufficiently 
powerful to operate the machine to the extreme limit of its 
capacity without undue heating. The bearings of the motor 
are arranged so that it is equally serviceable in any position in 
which the machine may be placed. 

The No. § drill has a reach of arm of 36 in., drilling at 
one setting anywhere over a surface of 72 in. outside diameter 
and 221% in. inside diameter The spindle is improved with a 
No. 5 Morse taper, has a diameter of 2 1-16 in. and a traverse 


yf 20 in The range of speed is from 19 to 90 revolutions 


ut 
~ 
J 


per minute, with ; in. per revo 


lution of spindle The weight of the machine complete is 

00 Ib. 

The No. 4 machine has a range of 28 in., drilling at one 
setting anywhere over an area of 56 ‘n. outside diameter and 
1( inside diameter. It has a spindle traverse of 12 in 
with a diameter of spindle of I 11-16 in. and 1s provided. with 

No. 4 Morse tapet The range of speed is from 29 to 153 
revolutions per minute, with the ime feeds per revolution 


of spindle as the No. 5. The vertical adjustment of the post 


in the base is 6 in., as against 8 in. in the No..5 machine 
The weight of the machine complete is 755 Ib 

These machines have slings for convenient handling by 
cranes, and are well adapted for doing heavy or awkward 
drilling or boring where a portable machine 1s required They 
ire lso well adapted for a large range of regular work 
when not employed for a portable purpos« [The machines 

é S pow t I Kg red tl the WW lo the same 
work that a very large standard drill press or radial car com 
p 1 hie wn |! \ P ( py witl 

p. \ | peed Northern ¢ I 2 t 1 

ry p lapting po! 
ible « s f e reception f st rd I lw in 
, rt time be prepared to furnis] of these different dril- 
ling T equipp 

The St Roller B e C P ely has en 
larged its ] t by pu sing the adj ng property at 
19t! Street nd Me venue I Pet syivania 
Iron ( e p g d, 95 ft 1 200 ft. long, 
( ns a I St y b k building I pure s price 
is said to have been $100,000, and the company will install 
its brass foundry and other departments of its business in 
the newly acquired building within a month. A foundry 
upon property also purchased recently is in process of 
construct [The company now owns five acres of ground 


and the floor space of its building exceeds 145,000 sq. ft. 


he | call & I win ¢ New York, has been in 
corp ted with a capital stock $50,000 to 1 cture 
electric motors, electric machinery, et [he incorporators 
ure Albert S. Adams, No. 501 West 149th Street; Wm. 
H. C. Lee, No. 506 West 151st Street; Frederick S. Black- 
ill, No. 49 West 27th Street, 1 of New \Y k; How dD 


Black, Oradell, N. J., John A. Wilkens, Lyndhurst, N. J. 


and William P. Martin, No. 314 Sixth Avenue, Newark, 


N. J. 
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NEW YORK MACHINERY DISTRICT. 


All Branches of Trade Active—Impetus to Second Hand 
Trade.—Big Demand for Shop Cranes. 

Although few large lists have been issued during the 
past month business has been brisk in the Dey and Liberty 
Street district of New York. Complaints are extremely 
rare and the difficulty of securing prompt shipment of new 
tools has created an unusual demand for second hand 
goods. Prosperity is not confined to one line, but all 
builders seem to share in fair proportion. The demand 
is not the result of a revival of interest in one or a few 
industries, but is due to a general quickening of activity all 
along the line. First and foremost in inquiry are the car 
and repair shops of the railroads which are being sub- 
jected to a gen ral overhauling to put them in readiness for 
the long rush of business which all the transportation 
men seem to expect with confidence. But the most satis- 
factory demand comes from the shops, foundries and fac- 
tories which supply the various independent manufactur- 
ing industries of the country. These are all busy and a 
surprising number have added to their floor space and are 
enlarging their equipment 

An evidence of the general expansion of. capacities 1s 
found in the demand for shop cranes, an unusual number 
of which have been purchased during the past few weeks. 
Another significant feature of the market is the demand 
for motor driven units. This branch of the trade is suffer- 
ing the disadvantage of a short supply, many purchasers 
being forced to accept belt driven tools because motors 
can not be obtained within the time required. When belt 
driven tools can be supplied within six or seven weeks 
while buyers of units of the same type driven by indepen- 
dent motors are compelled to wait from four to five months 
the difference constitutes a serious handicap 

The convention of the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association held in this city some weeks ago declared 
against an official advance in prices, but this has not pre 
vented a very general marking up. Prices on several classes 
of tools now rule from five to ten percent higher than 
during the summer At the present writing the purpose 
of the meeting called for the coming week is not stated; 


it is understood that the chief topic of discussion will not 
be that of prices, but will concern the commission allowed 
agents and dealers 

Export trade continues above the average. The move 
ment to Japan has fallen off somewhat and Russian busi 
ness is for the moment out of the question, but Mexico 
and the South American countries have taken a large 
amount of heavy machinery especially of power units and 
shafting and pulleys for transmission 

Some Requirements. 

The office of Milliken Bros. Inc. at No. 11 Broadway is 
the centre of great interest at present for the firm has 
announced the purpose of purchasing fully a million 
dollars’ worth of machinery and equipment for its new 
steel plant shortly to be erected on the property at Staten 
Island. Power plant, heavy rolling mill machinery, cranes, 
and accessory equipment will be needed. It is understood 
that a part of the total requirement has already been pro 
vided for, but the major portion still remains to be placed 

A number of public and semi-public undertakings in and 
about this city will involve the purchase of large quan 
tities of machinery. In the construction of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. tunnels many pieces of pneumatic machinery 
are already in use and a great variety of tools yet remains 
to be purchased. The Steinway tunnel under the East 
river is now at a stage which calls for a greatly increased 
equipment. The Degnon Contracting Co., which has the 
construction in charge, has been in the market for tools 
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some tim Whether the efforts to stop the work will 
nterfere with further busine remains to be seen 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has issued another list 


including grinding machines, cold saws, molding machines, 
pumps and a testing machine. Another list from the 
same company includes a large number of power units, 
lathes, boring machines, and several wood working ma- 
chines. 

The Standard Roller Bearing Co. of Philadelphia is in 
the market for equipment for the building recently ac- 
quired from the Pennsylvania Iron Works Co. and which 
it expects to have ready for occupancy within a month. 
The list contains drill presses, lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, and screw cutting machines. 

The Department of Supplies of the city of Philadelphia 
has sent out a call for bids for supplies needed in various 
departments. Pipe working machinery including tapping 
machines and fittings are the most important in the list. 
The filtration bureau of the same municipality will soon 
open negotiations for the installation of temporary pumps 
at the Torresdale filter plant. 

Among the Dealers. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore have secured a large share 
of the business offered by the railroads during the month. 
The firm reports that the demand for heavy tools of all 
kinds has been good and that small tools are becoming 
scarce. There has been a good volume of exports although 
Japanese buying has fallen off and Russian business is 
practically nil. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. is preparing to place upon 
the market several new tools. The recent reports of ad- 
vances in prices do not refer to action during the past 
month, no increase having been made within at least two 
months. Orders are still considerably ahead of deliveries. 

The Vandyck-Churchill Co. now has a fine display of 
machinery in the show room formerly occupied as offices. 
The offices now are situated upon the second floor of the 
building. 

Hill, Clarke & Co. are experiencing the prevailing diffi- 
culties with deliveries. “And,” remarked a representative, 
“everybody wants shipments yesterday.” 

The Geo. V. Cresson Co. has secured an unusual num- 
ber of orders for power transmission equipment during 
the month from points in the West. Business with Mexi- 
co, Central and South America has also been extremely 


satisfactory. 


SECRETARY BONAPARTE’S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

WaAsHINGTON, Dec. 5.—In his annual report the Secretary 
of the Navy says in part 

“With the economical and legal aspects of a subsidy to 
our merchant marine, this Department has no concern, 
but there can be no doubt that, from a purely naval stand- 
point, much may be said in favor of such a subsidy. With 
proper safeguards it might secure us a useful reserve of 
seamen and provide us with scouts, commerce destroyers, 
supply ships, transports and colliers, which might be of 
war. The statute requiring trans- 
portation of naval stores in American bottoms, however, 
tends to none of these ends, and, in fact, seems to cause 
nly trouble and expense to the Government with no 
ipensating advantage. I strongly recommend its re 


The department recommends the authorization of the 
following additions to the navy: 2 battle ships, $15,000,- 
000; 2 scout cruisers, $4,000,000; 4 destroyers,$3,000,000; 2 

ibmarines or submersibles, $500,000; 1 gunboat of the 
Helena” type, $600,000; 2 river gunboats, $200,000,—Total 


$23 200,000, 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers: 

The Wayne Iron Stove Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

The Pittsburg Cold Rolled Steel Co., Harrisburg, ra, 
will apply for a charter soon, and its plant will be doubled 
in capacity. 

The Southern Wheel Stock Co., Ironton, O., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by I. E Diedrich, 
W. A. Murdock, W. F. Phillips and K. A. Miller. 

The Albany Saw Works Co., Albany, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The directors are: 
F. Decker, E. L. Decker and M. A. Decker, Albany. 

The Metallic Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
with $2,500 capital stock. The incorporators are: George 
N. Lyman, Frank H. Lyman and Frederick Frillman Jr. 

The American Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $40,000. The stock 
holders are: Frank V. Nicol, David Blumenthal and Chas. 
C. Simons. 

The Jasper County Foundry & Machine Works, Carter- 
ville, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$24,000. The incorporators ave: L. E. McDonald, A. W. 
Canada, E. F. McDonald and others. 

The Star Shovel & Range Co., Vincennes, Ind., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
directors are: Edward Watson, Eugene Hack, Anton 
Simon, Charles Eirhaus and William A. Gallup. 

The Cheltenham Fire-Clay Co., St. Louis, has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital stock to mine and manu- 
facture fire-clay. The incorporators are: John W. Gannett, 
Leonard F. Mitchell, Stanislaus Mitchell and others. 

The Alexander Dunbar & Sons Co., Ltd., Woodstock, 
N. B., Canada, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $75,000 to acquire and carry on the business of Alex- 
ander Dunbar & Sons, iron and brass founders, mill and 
general engineers and machinists. 

The Horatio Fire & Building Brick Mfg. Co., Horatio, 
Ark., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to 
manufacture fire and building brick. The incorporators 
are: G. B. Bride, Horatio; W. H. Maddox, Texarkana, 
Ark., and S. T. Bisbee, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

The Symmes Creek Coal Co., Ironton, O., has been 
incorporated with $5,000,000 capital stock. The inco-- 
porators are: James B. Townsend, J. H. Lesher, W. P. 
Christie, W. L. Hardin and A. R. Johnson. The company 
will develop coal lands located in Waterloo, Jackson and 
Gallia counties. 

The Canada Carb-ox Co., Winnipeg, Man., has been 
organized to manufacture the Carb-ox smoke consuming 
device. The directors of the company are: J. Stuart, J. 
N. Yeomans, William Stephenson, all of Winnipeg, and 
J. W. Hayes of Chicago, the inventor of the system. Mr. 
Hayes should be addressed in the Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 

The Coggins Safe Co., 17 East Lombard street, Balti- 
more, Md., has been incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 to manufacture and repair safes and 
vaults. The incorporators are: Charles W. Coggins, C. 
E. Upton, Wm. E. Upton, Frank V. Coggins and Walter 
T. Startzman. 

The Parsons Stoker Co., Phoenicia, N. Y., has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $150,000 to manufacture 
furnaces, steam boilers, etc. The incorporators are: James 
L. Steuart, No. 2643 Broadway; Sidney R. Perry, No. 476 
West r4tst Street, both of New York and Wendell P. 
Barker, No. 12 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn. 


New Construction :— 

The Thoele-Phillips Stove Mfg. Co., Florence, Ala., will] 
improve its plant, increasing the capacity to 120 stoves 
daily. 

The Michigan Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., has completed 
its factory building at a cost of $15,000 and is installing 
its looms 

W. A. Liller, Keyser. W Va., will. erect a steel frame 
machinery shop for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
Glenwood, W. Va. 


The Torrington Mfg. Co., Conn., manu 


JQ 


facturer of machinery and metal goods, is to erect a new 
boiler house, 30 x 55 ft 

The Russel Wheel & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich., is 
building two large additions, a foundry building 386 x 150 
ft. and an erecting shop go x 140 ft 

The E. G. Brooke Iron Co., Reading, Pa., is enlarging 
its machine shop by the erection of an addition to ) 
fo: a tool room, store-house and foreman’s office 

Benjamin O. Paine, Millbury, Mass., is erecting a shop 


for the manufacture of edge tools including Star drills, 
cold chisels, reamers, punches, turning tools, et 

The United States Boiler & Radiator Works, Corry, Pa 
is rushing the work on the machine shop and foun i y for 
their new plant. About 300 men will be employed 

The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., of Indian Orchard, Mass., 
is adding two new buildings to its plant, one of which is 
an addition to the foundry and will be 150 x 250 ft. 

The Enterprise Wire & Iron Works, Baltimore, Md., is 
preparing plans for a factory building so x 160 ft. on a 
site recently purchased on Montford avenue. Considerable 
machinery will be added. 

The Century Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, has let the 
contract for the erection of a factory building to be used 
for the manufacture of ornamental iron and wire work, 
wire bank frames, fire escapes, stand pipes, etc 

The Simmons Pipe Bending Works, Newark, N. J., has 
plans completed for the new buildings which are to replace 
those destroyed by fire Aug. 13. The main building, on 
which work is to start at once, will be 60 x 180 feet. 

The Southwestern Iron Co., Guthrie, Okla., commenced 
operations on two new buildings, one 60 x go and the other 
80 x 160 ft. The company is capitalized at $150,000 and 
will handle a general line of heavy hardware and structural 
iron. 

The old Menzel & Jeffrey foundry is being converted 
into a 6,000-ton cast steel plant by the Washburn Coupler 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. The new plant will be ready by 
Jan. 15 and will on day and night shifts, give employment 
to about 60 men 

The Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis., 1s 
erecting a large addition to its plant. Contracts for the 
carpenter and mason work have been let to Thomas Hay 
and Louis Nelson & Co. The work will probably be com 
pleted this winter. 

George K. Hooper, mechanical engineer, 11 Broadway, 
New York, has just completed work for the Farrel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., and is now engaged 
in remodeling and enlarging the foundry of Gould & 
Eberhardt Co., Newark, N. J 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works and the Willamette 
Boiler Works, two affiliated companies of Portland, Ore., 
have purchased a large tract of property in the manu- 
facturing district with 300 ft. frontage upon which they 
will erect a large boiler works. The main building will be 
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approximately 100 x 250 ft., equipped with the most mo 
dern machinery. The 1o-ton electric crane which has been 
in Machinery Hall at the Lewis and Clark Exposition will 
be installed. A fire proof building will be constructed for 
a central power station, and in addition there will be com 
pressed air and hydraulic plants. The wharf system, con 
structed along Eastern methods, will be an important 
feature. It will be provided with 50-ton shearlegs, 20 and 
1o-ton stiff-leg derricks and a traveling gantry of large 
capacity 

The Champion Blower & Forge Co., Lancaster, Pa., is 
erecting a foundry 70 x 360 ft. of structural steel. Complete 
foundry equipment, including three Paxson-Colliau cu 
polas and general supplies has already been contracted 
for. Some additional requirements will probably be need 


ed within a short time 


Fires :— . 

Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine Co.’s 
plant at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., was damaged by fire on Nov 
24 

The Newburn Iron Works, Newburn, N. C., was de 
stroyed by fire on Nov. 23. The estimated loss is $30,000 
and no insurance 

The plant of the Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill, was 
totally destroyed by fire Nov. 24, incurring a loss of $50,000 
with about $30,000 insurances 

The Toledo Wire & Iron Works, Toledo, O., whose 
plant was recently seriously damaged by fire, will rebuild 
and increase its facilities in every department 

rhe iron foundry of A. C. Thomson Co., Lunendurg, N. S., 
was totally destroyed by fire Nov. 25, entailing a loss estimated 
at $25,000 bout 30 men are thrown out of employment 


11 


The machine and blacksmith shop belonging to the Milmine 
foundry, Toledo, O., was destroyed by fire recently, incuring 
a loss of $600 on the building and $300 on tools and material 

The Firth-Stirling steel plant at Demmler, Pa., was re 
cently damaged by fire of unknown origin. The labora 
tory was almost completely ruined, incurring a loss of 
about $1,000 

The machine shops of C. A. Hiles & Co., 1140-1144 West 
Fourteenth street, Chicago, were damaged by fire Nov. 30, to 
the extent of about $6,000. Very little of the machinery which 
is used in the manufacture of knives and saws can be repaired 

The Riverside Bridge Co., Martin’s Ferry, W. Va., prac 
tically destroyed by fire Nov. 17 


4s 


was in nearly full oper- 
ation Nov. 20. It was found that the damage done to 
machinery could be easily repaired with but few excep- 
tions. Temporary quarters have been leased for the terne 
plate department until the new shop is erected. Building 
repairs will be temporary as the company intends to en 
large the plant in the near future 

General Industrial Notes:— 

Industrial dividends being paid during November are esti- 
mated at $15,000,000, an increase of $1,000,000 over last 
year. 

The Zenith Furnace Co., West Duluth, Minn., will have 
its drying plant ready for use by the early part of the 
month, 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. will resume oper 
ations at its South Fifteenth street plant, Pittsburg, in 
the near future 

The Parkhurst Boiler plant, Oswego, N. Y., recently 
purchased by A. D. Granger & Co., will be put in operation 
in the near future. 

The new steel plant of the Prescott Co., 
Mich., was badly damaged by a tornado Nov. 24 The 


workmen escaped without injury 


Menominee, 


The Santa Fe railroad is replacing its wood and iron 


smoking cars with steel ones in order to diminish loss of 
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life in possible | l-on llisions 

[The Monongahela works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. recently resumed operations in full, and the Star 
works will begin in the near future 

The Coles Tool & Machine Co., recently incorporated 
at Oneida, N. Y., takes over business of the Coles Machine 
Co. with a specialty of made-to-order tools. 

The new steel foundry of the Prescott Co., Menominee, 
Mich., will probably not be in operation until the first of 
February because of the delay in procuring the converters 

The Waukon iron mines, Waukon, Iowa, are being open 
ed, and the Iroquois Iron Co., South Chicago, IIL, proposes 
to run about 600 tons of the ore through its furnaces as a 
test 

The Fostoria Sheet Metal Co., Fostoria, O., recently 
incorporated, will manufacture stove pipe, gas stoves, 
galvanized tanks, galvanized roofing and sheet metal 
specialties. 

The Union Steel Screen Co., Albion, Mich., will have its 
factory in operation within the week. The company manu- 
factures sand and coal screens, elevator enclosures and 
several other lines. 

The Morgan Wood & Iron Works, Spartansburg, i: O. 
has disposed of its wood business with a view of develop- 
ing the iron department along the line of manufacture of 
light agricultural machinery. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. started its Zanesville furnace 
recently, giving employment to more than 50 men. C. E. 
Eberts, local manager, stated that preparations had been 
made for a run of two years 

The Lamb Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., has purchased 
rights to manufacture in Canada and England and is hav- 
ing looms erected in those countries. The company is 
working over time on rush orders, turning out 100 miles 
of fence per day. 

The Richmond Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., recently incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, will manufacture 
gasoline engines, iron stair work, fire escapes, brass and 
wire work, architectural iron work, etc. W. B. DePoy is 
the general manager. 

The machine shop and spring shop of the Page Woven 
Wire Fence Co, Monessen, Pa. are to be equipped 
throughout with hot blast heating system, furnished by 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston. These two buildings 
combined contain nearly one million cubic feet of space. 

The Etowah Development Co., Cartersville, Ga., has 
completed arrangements for the working of its iron ore 
property with a daily output of 20 cars. O. T. Peoples 
is president, R. S. Mumford, secretary and treasurer, and 
L. S. Mumford, general manager and enginner in charge. 
upon them from a leak 

The Chicago Machinery Mfg. Co., Chicago, whose in- 
corporation was mentioned in our issue of Sept. 28, will 
design, build and erect such special tools or machinery as 
are used by machinists. The officers are: G. A. Hancock, 
president; M. S. Prenatt, secretary and treasurer; H. A. 
Cumfer, vice president and manager. 


Trade Notes:— 

Che Culleoka Rolling Mill, Culleoka, Tenn., has been 
sold to Hall & Stem, Marshall county, Tenn 

The National Enameling & Stamping Co., St. Louis, , 


Mo., will remove its tin works to Granite City, LIL, next 


The E. H. Powers, & Co., machine shop at Midland, 
Mich., has been sold to John L. Jackson and John Herzog 
f Saginaw, Mich., where it will be removed and incorpor- 
ated in the Herzog Art Furniture Co 

A director of the Lake Superior Corporation is credited 
with saying that the corporation is turning out more than 
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enough pig iron for its own requirements and that any 
advance in prices in Canada will not affect the company. 

The Briggs Iron Works, Albany street, Springfield, 
Mass., recently incorporated, are installed in a good sized 
plant well adapted for foundry purposes. A high grade of 
gray iron castings will be turned out. G. W. Briggs is 
superintendent. 

A. L. Hoggsett, Uniontown, Pa., recently bought from 
George and Andrew Arding, of Barbour county, 7,500 acres 
of coal lands in the Cove district. The tract comprises 
three large veins of steam and coking coal, the estimated 
purchase price being $250,000. 

The Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co., Harvey, IIL, 
has completed a large hoisting crane which is now being 
installed in the new boiler shops of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany. The crane has a lifting capacity of 40 tons, two 
hoisting carriages of 33 h. p. each and is equipped with 
five motors. 

The Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, O., through Pres- 
ident Ralston’s recent trip to Chicago, has secured con- 
tracts for 2,000 steel car sills and 1,000 cars of the drop- 
bottom type for the Gould railways. By the first of the 
year it is thought that the construction department will be 
in shape to turn out 20 cars per day. 


‘ The National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, Mich., 


recently increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $75,000. 
The company has more bisiness than it can handle and it 
is expected that by the first of the year improvements will 
have been completed and additional equipment installed 
which will more than double the plant’s capacity. 

The Old Dominion Bridge & Construction Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va., recently incorporated, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Walker Pettijohn, president; William Hurt, 
vice president; A. R. Long, secretary, and W. L. Moor- 
man, treasurer. The board of directors is as follows: H. 
E. McWane, J. Gordon Payne, N. B. Handy, George D. 
Witt, M. H. Dinge, Walker Pettijohn and William Hurt. 

The Brown Specialty-Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
closed a contract with the Thos. W. Pangborn Co., 227-229 
Fulton street, New York, giving it exclusive sale of the 
former company’s hammer core machine and equipment 
for the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia in addition to New York, New 
Jersey and New England. The Pangborn Co. will carry a 
complete stock of all parts for the machine. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Ingersoll Sergeant Drill Co., New York city, is circu- 
lating catalog No. 60, containing about 50 pages, and de- 
scribing and illustrating Ingersoll-Sergeant stone channel- 
ing machines, fixed back channeling machines “Marble” 
track channelers, undercutting track channelers, etc. 

The Watson Stillman Co., New York, is distributing liter- 
ature illustrating a coupling bolt forcer made by it. This 
shows the tool made in two or three different styles with 
movable cylinders, movable ram and one _ piece 
frame. It also gives dimensions of the various parts of the 
tool. 

The Manville Bros. Co., Waterbury, Conn., is distribut- 
ing a handsome calendar for 1906. The body of the 
calendar consists of a copy of a portrait, 18 x 30 inches, 
of “Beatrice” by Rene Abigdor. The calendar is done in 
six colors and is unusually attractive. 

The La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O., has issued a 
booklet, entitled “Steel Products,” in which are presented 
data regarding steel pipe and cut nails. The information is 
presented in the shape of tables and covers steam, gas and 
water pipe, lap-welded casing, nipples, couplings, tubing 
and also a treatise on steel vs. iron pipe. The literature 
relating to cut nails consists of a report of a committee to 
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the manufacturers of cut and wire nails in the United 
States and summarizes the result of tests made by the 
committee. A number of tables of sizes of different types 
of nails are also incorporated in the book. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York city, is dis- 
tributing a catalog describing portable electric hoists 
manufactured by it. Illustrations of the hoists are also 
shown. The catalog also illustrates -and describes plain 
steel trolleys, hand geared trolleys and motor driven 
trolleys. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass., is issuing book- 
let No. 75, describing and illustrating mechanical draft. 
This booklet presents briefly the salient features of this 
system of draft, and also describes what it is, and what 
it does. The illustrations show this system of draft as 
installed in various plants. 

The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., New York, is 
circulating a catalog describing and illustrating a new 
method of condensing steam, namely the perfected aque- 
ous vapor condenser. A brief treatise on the condensation 
of steam is included in the catalog, together with tables 
showing the increase of power due to the use of con- 


densers. 
William Jessop & Sons, Ltd., 91 John St., New York 
is circulating a new catalog describing tool steel This 


includes high grade tool and die steel, rock-drill steel, 
self-hardening steel, etc. The catalog also contains a 
number of tables of stock sizes of best tool and die steel, 
cast steel, annealed tool steel, and other steels of various 
sizes and shapes. 

The Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, IIl., is distri- 
buting their Catalog No. 1, wherein is described and illu- 
strated the Hanna pneumatic screw shaker for use in 
foundries. The catalog contains about about 25 pages, 
and includes tables of price lists, testimonial letters and a 
list of the foundries using these shakers. Among the illu- 
strations are shown the small tripod shaker, swivel post 
shaker, and a number of special shakers. 

The Detroit Screw Works, Detroit, Mich., have recently 
issued a catalog of specialties manufactured by it, together 
with current price lists used by the milled machine screw 
manufacturers of the United States. This catalog contains 
65 pages, and illustrations of round and fillister head cap 
screws, collar screws, milled iron studs, coupling bolts, 
screw nuts, drop forge thumb screws, steel taper pins, taper 
pin reamers, emery wheel dressers, binding posts, etc., are 
included. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., is distributing a 
very complete catalog describing coal handling machinery 
for mines. The book is standard size, 6 x 9 inches, and 
comprises about 150 pages. Drawings of a number of 
complete equipments are shown together with photo- 
graphs of installations made by this company. The vari- 
ous machines and parts of machines used are described 
in detail. These include crushing machinery, cars, hoists, 
belt and flight conveyors, buckets, elevators, hole drills, 
link belting etc. 

The Ingersoll Sergeant Drill Co., New York, has re- 
cently brought out catalog No. 75 entitled “Water Lifted 
by Compressed Air.” The first 50 pages of the book com- 
prise an extended treatise on the air lift system, showing 
its advantages and its operation, and giving figures show- 
ing the cost of pumping by means of compressed air. 
Various methods of piping wells, and different systems of 
compressed air pumping are described. The last 50 pages 
of the catalog are devoted to descriptions of machinery 
built by the Ingersoll Sergeant Co. for use with these 
compressed air systems. The last few pages of the catalog 
are devoted to tables relative to the flew of air and water 


in pipes. 














